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THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1884-85 w will commence on OCTOBER IsT, 
nee TMD ERS. ats aa will be d livered by Sir J, RISDON 


D., F.R.8. 

TWO ENTRANCE NCIENCE, SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respect- 
ively, open First-year Students, will be OFFERED Ly COM. 
PETITION, The Examination will be held on the 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH of 

TOBER, and the subjects wiil be Chemistry and Physics, with eiher 
} ms or P weer. t the option of Candidates. 
ear for the “ PRELIMINARY 


8 Sal Ci 
.B.” EXAMINATIONS of the 


All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 
olarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examivations, as also several Meda 
The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and svecial arrangemeots gre 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students end for ified Practitioners. 
Several medical practitioners and private families residing in the neigh- 
rhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a register of 
approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RX" DLE. Dean. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of M of MEDICINE commences on OCTOBER 
Ist. INTRODUCTORY LECPURE, at 4 P.M., by Dr. W. K, GOWERS, 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Departments of App'ied Science and 
Technology and of the Fine Arts) begins on UCIUBEK 2ND. INTKO- 
DUCTORY LECTURE, at 3 P.M., by Professor C. T. NEWTON, C.B. 

Instruction is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 


Prospectuses and Regulations re'ating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000), 
may be obtained from the College, Gower-streei, W.C. 





AUTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 
ADVANTAGES. 
1st. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. Printed a paper of the Book itself, mounting not 


8rd. For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the ‘Teernct Societies ; also by many of the leading 
Publishers, 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
=. = may be cited: Lady Brassey’s ‘‘Tuahiti;’”? Professor 

ardner’s The Types of Greek Coins;” F. T. Hall's 
“Pedigree of the Devil;” Audsley’s “Ornamental Arts 
of Japan;’’ Lockyer’s *« Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“Archaeological farvey of India;”* ** Samuel Palmer: @ 
Memoir.” 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.’ 

For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE “COMPANY, 


74, New Oxrorp Srezzt, Lonpow, W.C. 





The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (1 
and Science) and for MEDICAL and (GILCHRIST) ENGINEERING 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS begin SEPTEMBER 25Tu. 


The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 23RD. 
The College is close to the Gower-street Station. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A.. Secretary. 
UN IVERSITY 





COLLEGE of NORTH 


WALES, 





The COUNCIL will APPOINT in September next— 
(a) LECTURER in WELSH, at £200 per annum ; must be able to teach 
Greek and Latin, 


(0) LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at £200 per annum. 


Applications (with Thirty-five jes of Testimonials) to be sent to the 
undersigned on or before WEUNESDAY, AUGUST 13TH. 


W. CADWALADE DAVIES, Secretary and Regi 





TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in a by :~ Autotype Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publish. 


ing in 3 vols., a. ana ‘Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Volume the Second now ready. Containing: 
The Farmyard , with Coc! 


Story of Europa. 
Bridge in Middle Distance, 
Roman, with Cymbals. 

Hindoo Ablutions, 
Bonneville: Savoy. 
Source of the Arveron, 


The Fifth Plague ¢ f ‘Egypt 
Greenwich Hospita 
Interior of a ps 





Alps from Grenoble, Coast of Yorkshire. 

Ben —. Hizpah. 

sete A Watercress Gatherers 
—4-—% and Town, Juvenile Tricks. 

Flint Cas Castle. St. Catherine’s Hill, 

Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth. 





Bangor, July 17th, 1884. 








NORWICH. — —Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 


Orienta', Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., ke—B, SAMUEL, 
37 and 39, Tim’ er-hill, usually has specimens of interest. 5 





(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR, te ene ye of £30 each, each, tenable for Three Beam, given, one 








GcHOOL PREMISES. — TO LET, the 
Extensive and Specially Pl:nned Premises, LINDON Grove, 
ALDERLEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER. A boys” boarding school has 
conducted there for many years y: 
fisty Pupils.—Apply DAviD WADDINGTON, Bolton. 


[HE magnificent HALL and SUITE of 


















by the Company, one by his Grace the Duke of ‘oushire, 
K.G., one by Samuel Morley,£sq., M.P., and one by E, B, Foster, Esq., 
will be OFFERED for COMPETI tox on AUGUST "oru, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884. Cundidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 

an usual age of entsy being between 1 ad 17, a degree may be taken 


“‘The College charges for edging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation). and nome all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £81 per annu 

For further iatemaiten apply to the WARDEX, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 








ROOMS at the BAKER STREET BAZAAR, lately d by 
Tussaud’s Wax Work ee, a be LET.— Apply to Mr, G. lies, at 
the offices, Baker-st:eet Bazaar, W. 












ERMAN.-LADIES’ LETTER- WRITER. 


Practical method, composing thous»nds of German Le‘terr. 8vo, 
neatly bound, cloth, 2s, 6d. The whole Edition, 459 Copies, at 7d. Sample 
copy free.—Address Dr. Lota, Edioburgh. 


(THOROUGH EDUCATION for GIRLS.— 


BOAKDERS for the WIMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL are RECEIVED 
by MRS, and MISS DE LISLE. Miss de Lisle is an Assistant-Mistress in 
the School, and great advantages are offered for French.—Saint-Denis, 
Rage-itt, Wimbledon, 8. Ww. 
















PRANCE. — PRIVATE ‘EDUCATION. — 


Professor DEMESTE, of the French University, RECEIVES a few 
WARDERS. 5; Special facilities for acquiring French and Classics, Com- 
{irtable home, Highest references.—Audrese Tours, rue-d >-gaz met © 33, 23. 


TUN BRI IDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


whoo US ishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
. ®AOOLS and Univenorrine, ander the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A 
Hn wtime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First ot Recond 

+ Classics. Firat Cls 9: in Lew and Modern History, and A, F. J. FORD, 
rinse A. late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge.’ Fees from 150 to 


px AMINATION S, India and Home Civil 


oa Service, aleo Student orton Aan —At the list Exam. fur Appoint. 

ts in Th tantinople and the Levant Dr. KLEIN'S Pupils gained the 

va, Thira, Fourth, and Sixth, and in the fous Exam, Second and 
Places. —Tne Civit SERVICE INSTITUTE, | 10, Cannon-street, KE C. 


© PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
the Print PERIODICAILS.—WYMAN & SONS, Priuters of the Builder, 
to pencane Ts ~ hehe yy med yo yee pr 


they for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUA P 
Ra of FeniOvtCat LITERATURE hot Tal ruouuc 




































ANNAMEAD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


F mang > wae — 


Number o: oe) and Sea Air. 
PREPARATION for UNIVER’ TIES CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY, and NAVY. 
THREE OPEN SCHULARSHIPS of £20 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for thyee years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBER. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER 


OYAL ACADEMY 


BvEEEe © EXHIBITION. 


The EXHIBITION will be OPEN int in the EVENING from MONDAY, the 
28TH JULY, to MONDAY, 4TH of Avaust (Bank a s from half-past 7 
to half-past 10. Admissi » », Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 

On the sANK HOLIDAY the ADMISSION throughout the day will be 
SIXPENCE ; on other days i it will be as usual. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 


The HUNDKED and FIRST EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
AvGuUST 2ND.—5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, Is, ; 
Illustrated Catalogue, Is, ALFRED |). FRIPP, Secretary. 


\“ \" 
pr TING-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
& CO., CHISWICK PRESS, 

TOOK'S COURT, CIIANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

have pleasure in off-ring their services as General Letterpress Printers. 
Having « large end experienc: d staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
catiretion of inith sl letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, in 
addition to large foucts of type, buth modern and old style, and an assort- 
meut of foreiga and Englich hand and machine made pipers at the'r com- 
mand, th y are able to undertake the best c!ass of buokwork and édifions 
delux’, Special facilities are offered fur Catalogues (illustrated or otuer- 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work, 





of ARTS. 














[THE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 33, 6d. 


“A petite little work. An attempt to lift the veil which obscures 
the postdi uvien settlement of nations,”—School.naster. 
“ This cae little work.” —Glasgow Herald. 


Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, ry the Commentary. 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d 
& AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London 
Publishers {i HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., London rent Manchester, 


L°xvDoN LIBRARY, 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


13, 8T. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carvarvon, Ear! of Rosebery. 


The Library contains 109, ,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £ Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. — (1875), ag 16s. ; to Members, 12s, 
— (1875-80), price 5s. ; p on applica, 
yand Lib 





cemnes HARBISON, 








ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies 
of the Best Books of the Best Authors are in Circulation 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the denand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Qne Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 TO 31, NEW OXFORD STREET, 








See eet gerete is ceaee Prema cares 
* a 
Piating and Publishing. 74 to 76, Oreat Queen-street, London, W. 





London: REMINGTON & CO., Covent-garden. 


281, Recent Sr., anp 2, Kina St., Cueapsipe. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIsT. 





Ready on Monday next, at all Newsagents’, price 
One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1834. 
I. PERIL. By Jessie FoTHERGILL. (Continued.) 
Il. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of CHARLES 
DE, extending over Twenty Years, Part I. 
III. HYACINTH O'TOOLE. 
TV. Oitivahicon SCHOOL. 
V. ALLITERAT. 
VI. THE RED ANOR. Part I. 
Vil. TWO poi 
VIII. SOME POINTS in this YEAR'S ART. 
IX. MRS. FORRESTER’S SECRET. By Mrs. G.W. 
GODFREY. (Conclusion.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN,” &o. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. 


Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “For 
Old Sake’s Sake,” ** Robin Adair,” &c. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 
RYE,” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Helen 


MATHERS, Author of ‘‘Sam’s Sweetheart,” &c. 
VOIs. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, Author of “The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens,” 

“ All the charecters are definite, and set before the 
reader with c mplete success. It is a pleasure to 
observe the art wicu which Mrs. Riddell has contrived 
the setting of her story, which is really Irish without 
any of the conventional method. If ‘George Geith : 
remains Mrs, Riddell’s best novel, ‘ Berna Boyle’ is her 
second best. Without reading ‘George Geith’ once 
more, it would be difficult to remove it frem tbe first 
place; but it is easy to see that the two books are in 
marked contrast. ‘Berna Boyle’ is more amusing; it 
shows equal vigour, and certainly it is the result of a 
maturer taste.”—Athenaeum. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By 


FRANK ogg oe Author of “A Prodigal’s 
Progress,” &c. 3 vols. 

“* Little ee | Linton’ at once strikes the note of 
unconventionality, which it sustains without flagging 
throughout. The opening chapter is briskly conversa- 
tional, and is therefore, we think, much better calcu- 
lated to fix the reader’s’ attention than if the ball had 
been opened according to common custom with tedious 

yages of descriptive matter. The late Anthony Trol- 
ope, in one of his best-known books, represents the 
novelist as fatally impaled on the Rae a of a dilemma. 
He says, in effect, that the author who sbirks his de- 
scriptive duty at the outset will be compelled to inter- 
rupt his narrative a little later on for the purpose of 
making the necessary explanations. But Mr. Barrett 
has succeeded in accomplishing ha hat the great society 
novelist declared to be impossible. . . To wards the 
end the threads of the interest are drawn together with 
a firm and skilful d, and a climax is finally reached 
of the most exciting and dramatic character. There is 
good literary work in Mr. Barrett’s book. It has the 
rarest of qualities nowadays—freshness, as well as a 
considerable amcunt of epigrammatic force.”’ 

County Gentleman. 


FLOREN CE MONTGOMERY’S NOVELS. 
At all Booksellers’, price 6s. each. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. THROWN TO- 

SEAFORTH., | GETHER. 


JESSIE FOTHERGILL’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. | HEALEY. 
PROBATION, THE WELLFIELDS. 
KITH and KIN, 


ROSA N. CAREY’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
WOOED and MAR- | NELLIE’S MEMO. 
RIED. RIES. 
BARBARA HEATHOOTE'S TRIAL. 





Ricuarp Bent.ey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 


MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “CEYLON,” By Surgeon. 
General MUNRO, M.D,, C B., Author of ** ayer af Military 
Service with the 93.d Sutherland Highlanders.” 1 vol., 





Text week, 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD, 


from his PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE and ORIGINAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1784—1849. By the COUNT H. @IDEVILLE. Edited, from 
the French, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 2 vole,, demy 8vo, 

“This is a work of great value to the student of French history. A 
perusal of the book will convince any reader of Bugeaud's energy, bis 
patriotism, his , and his p aud humanity. He 
was, indeed, a General who may scrve as a pattern to all countries, and his 
name deserves to live long in the m ‘mory of hiscountrymen, His sagacious, 
far-secing opinions on military as well as civil matters they will do well to 
ponder and take to beart.”—Athenaeum. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON: the 


Story of the Poet's Life. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of 
* A Book about Doctors,” &c. bare] the New Volume of HURST & 
BL ACK ETT’ “ STANDARD LIERAR 5s. 

“ This is a masterly performance, and one — the most important contribu. 
tions to literary bicgraphy published for many years. Mr. Jeaffreson writes 
not only like a student, but a man of the world, and his entire _ sis of 
the relations between Byron aud his wife is admirable.” '— World, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
TSE COUNTER of this WORLD. 


By LILIAS WASSERMANN and ISABEl, LA WEDDLE, Authors of 
‘A Man of the Day,” ** David Armstrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. 


Ry the AUTHOR of “ST. OLAVE’S,” “*JANITA’S CRO8S,” &e, 
3 vole. Next week. 


GAYTHORNE HALL. By John 


M. FOTHERGILL, 3 vols. 
*** Gay thorne Hall’ treats of a period of flerca political and social struggle 
in a style replete with instruction and fascination.”— Newcastle Chronicle, 


VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ash- 


WORTH TAYLOR, 3 vols, 

*** Venus’ Doves’ is a graceful and well-written novel, Miss Taylor’s 
studies of character are finished and delicate, and the actors are cultivated 
and refined people, It is a pleasant book.”— Athenaeum. 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. 


BICKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 
** Mr. Bicknell has related a most pathetic story in an unhackneyed and 
even eloquent manner. Power, imagination, and knowledge of the world 
are prominent in these pages. ”_ Morning Post. 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘* The Romance of War,” &c, 3 vols. 
* Admirers of Mr. Grant’s stirring tales will hail with satisfaction the 
latest work of his fertile pen. It is one of his best productions.” 
Morning Post. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of “* Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols, 
** Every p»ge of this novel will be read with aviditv. The plot is per- 
fectly unhackneyed and the style original. The minor details are filled in 
with grace and ease.”—Morning Post. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT. MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTIR, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, J. LASLEIT POTT, &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


Sam — Nature and — Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
Natur Edwards, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. | Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent and the ‘Cross. By| No Church, By F, W. Robinson. 
Eliot Warburton. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. of ‘John Halifax.’ 
A Wowan'’s Thoughts about) AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of L.D. 
* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. * John Halifax.’ 
Dixon's New America. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes 
A Life for a Life. By the Autho| Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 


of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Annals vob - — Life. By G, 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent, D.C.L 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Eiginbred. “By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs nald, LL.D. 

O.iphant. A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
The + ——~tree in Italy. By! ‘John Halifax 

Mrs. Gretto’ | 


pa —,. By the Author of ‘ John 
thi Seer. B the Author o!) a 

a Halifax 4 | Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanned’Albret. The Unkind Word. By the Author 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 


of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum, A Rose in June. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. My Little Lady. 
Studies from Life. By the Author o!| Poynter. 
*John Halifax.’ Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Crendaster' s Money. By F. W.| Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Robins: 


fessor C. D. Yonge 

Jeaffreson' s Book about Doctors. Sir Gibbie. By @eonye MacDonald, 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author! LL.D. 

ot ‘John Halifax.” Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. of * John Halifax.’ 
St. Olave's. 7 the Author of} Lord Brackenbury, By Amelia B, 

* Janita’s Cross. Edwards. 
Lost —= * By the Hon. Mrs | It was a Lover and his Lass. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 


Nort 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 











By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By E. Frances 








Hurst & Buacxert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW ZEALAND 
AND THE MAORIS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 4 demy 8vo, 


cloth extra, numerous Illustrations, and Map, 
price ONE GUINEA. 


THE KING COU NTRY ; 


R, 
EXPLORATIONS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Being a Narrative of 600 miles of Travel through 
MAORILAND. 
BY 


J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS. 


“The whole -interest. of this most interesting of 
volumes lies in the dash and se of the author, in 
the difficulties he surmounts, and the new and 
finitely varied, but always fascinating, character of the 
scenery he traverses.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


F LORNE, K.T., G.C. 
mi... 8vo, cloth, ute ¢ Six Shillings. 


ENGLAND and CANADA: a Sum- 


mer’s Journey between Old and New Westminster. With So 

Historical Notes. By SANDFORD FLEMING, G.C.M.G 

M. Inst C.E., F.G.S., &e., lately Engineer-in-Chief of the Intercolonial and 

— Pacific Railways, With a Map, From Europe to the Pacific 
ean, 


DEDICATED be * = RIGHT ern . THE MARQUIS 
G., &e. 


Now ready, the AUGUST NUMBER of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


160 royal 8vo pages, Sixty-four Illustrations. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each (except where 
otherwise stated). 





5S. D. Blackmore. | By W. Clark Russell. 
Lorna Doone  (Illus- A Sea Queen. 
trated Edition, 31s. 6d. —- of the ‘* Grosve- 
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LITERATURE. 


Ireland in the Seventeenth Century; or, the 
Irish Massacres of 1641-42. By Mary 
Hickson. With a Preface by J. A. Froude. 
(Longmans. ) 


Miss Hickson has placed all serious students 
of Irish history under obligations to her. Not 
only is the mere publication of a selection of 
the depositions preserved in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in itself a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge, as throwing light at least 
on what was believed to be true at the time 
when the evidence was collected, but a 

rusal of them is likely to impress an im- 
partial reader in favour of their substantial 
veracity. It is likely enough, indeed, 
that, when men were in the state of excite- 
ment in which the deponents were, they 
should have reported many things from 
hearsay which may not have happened, and 
should have imagined that they saw some 
things which did not really take place. It 
does not, however, in the least follow that 
the whole evidence is of no value ; and, so far 
as can be judged from the selection here pub- 
lished, the depositions appear to be of very 
great value indeed. 

Of the objection that the form of sworn 
attestation is obliterated, Miss Hickson appears 
to have disposed conclusively. It is not one, 
indeed, of quite as much importance as has 
been supposed. Here and there individuals 
might be found who would tell a Jie; but, 
if a whole population were so carried away 
by excitement as to bear false witness, it 
would hardly be restrained by the sanctity of 
an oath. 

In some respects a writer on this side of 
the Channel is debarred from the possibility 
of passing judgment on Miss Hickson’s work. 
If a selection of documents is made, every- 
thing depends on the spirit in which it is 
made. Not only is it impossible to give an 
opinion on this important point without a 
prolonged examination of the original MSS., 
but Miss Hickson herself does not give us any 
clue to the system which she has adopted. 
She seems, indeed, to be a novice in the art 
of editing. She does not affix to the deposi- 
tions any references to volume and folio to 
assist those who wish to test her work, and 
she is fond of such references as to the Carte 
MSS. in general, or to MSS. in the Rolls 
House, by which she means the Irish State 
Papers in the Public Record Office. Even 
When the latter are undated as well as 
uncalendared, they are in numbered bundles, 
a reference to which would be of great 
assistance to those who wish to follow her 
steps. The fact is, that it takes consider- 
ible experience to bring before the imagi- 
tation of an editor the demands which his 
readers will make on him. He is apt to 





state things broadly, without noticing the 
qualifications which are present in his own 
mind, and which he expects in vain that the 
reader will supply. A curious example of 
this tendency is to be seen in a charge brought 
against Mr. Gilbert in relation to the deposi- 
tions in favour of the O’Byrnes at vol. i., 
p- 40, as compared with the explanation 
given in the Addenda at the end of the 
second volume. 

Of Miss Hickson’s Introduction it may be 
said that it conveys the impression of being 
the work of a writer in whom a sense of 
fairness and a desire to arrive at the truth 
are contending with the impetuosity of one 
who has formed strong opinions of her own. 
To all that she says about the feeling of 
indignation produced in English Protestants 
by the Irish murders it is easy to subscribe. 
Such indignation goes far, no doubt, to explain 
the terrible things which were done in re- 
taliation ; though to explain is not to justify, 
and an Englishman may be allowed to regret 
that his country did not then produce either 
a Cornwallis or a Canning. The work of 
explanation, however, can hardly stop where 
a modern writer chooses to fix the limit. If 
we palliate the atrocities committed by the 
English by alleging that they acted as they 
did in consequence of their detestation of the 
atrocities committed by the Irish, we are 
bound to ask whether the Irish in turn had 
any grievances to complain of which, working 
on the minds of a people accustomed to deeds 
of violence, roused up a spirit of vengeance, 
which led to such miserable results. 

Miss Hickson’s conviction appears to be 
that the Irish rebellion was the work of the 
Roman priesthood, who had the less reason 
to stir up strife because they were particularly 
well treated at the time. In point of fact, 
their position under Strafford was very like 
that of a man who is being fatted by cannibals. 
If they had had no power of looking forward 
to the future, their lot might not have been 
unenviable. It can hardly be doubted that 
they knew what we know, that Strafford was 
only waiting till he had brought in fresh 
English colonists in sufficient numbers to 
crush out their religion altogether; and, in 
1641, they knew that the English House of 
Commons was still more bitter against their 
religion than Strafford had ever been. Even 
if we suppose that the Roman priesthood 
deserves all the hard things which Miss 
Hickson says of them, they were hardly likely 
to look forward to the prospect before them 
with calmness. 

Behind the explanation that the priesthood 
was at the bottom of the mischief a further 
explanation is required. How came the 
clerical exhortations to rebellion to find a 
ready ear? Was it from the superstitious 
reverence of the laity, or were the laity also 
in evil case? Miss Hickson has much to say 
about the unruly swordsmen, the idle gentle- 
men who hated the works of peace; but she 
herself also, with her usual desire to show 
all sides of the case, proves that other causes 
were at work. ‘After Chichester’s resigna- 
tion,” she says (i. 23), 

‘things grew worse. Irish tenants were will- 
ing to pay mtch higher rents than English 
leaseholders, and Irish labourers were willing 
to work in a lazy way for half > Com- 
mission after commission was issued to enquire 





into the breaches of the conditions of the grants, 
and all told the same tale of towns half built, 
lands waste, rack-rents, no lease, tenancies-at- 
will, and general mismanagement. The Eng- 
lish tenants had almost all fled rather than pay 
rack-rents ; the Irish tenants were everywhere, 
not only on the grants allotted to their own 
chiefs, and on the lands of the undertakers, 
most of them living in the old barbarous, 
nomad way, others plundering their wealthier 
neighbours. The ‘gentlemen of the sword’ 
were nearly as numerous as ever; some of the 
English undertakers had leased to twenty of 
them a large tract of land, and they had in 
turn about three thousand Irish tenants-at-will 
under them, whom they ruled and fleeced in 
the old fashion.” 


A quotation from Pynnar in a note on this 
last passage is required to bring out its full 
meaning. 

‘**Since the old Earl died, the tenants, as the 
tell me, cannot have their leases made good 
unto them unless they will give treble the rent 
which they paid before, and yet they must have 
but half the land which they enjoyed in the 
late Earl’s time.” 

After this there ought surely to be no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the rising in Ulster. 
That the rising took the form of a massacre 
was the natural result of the low state of 
civilisation of the aggrieved people. 

As to the rising itself, Usher was not likely 
to be over-favourable to the Irish. Yet he 
had a keen sense of their grievances. “ We,” 
he suid, in 1627, 

‘‘have brought new planters into the land, but 
have left the old inhabitants to shift for them- 
selves, who, being strong of body and daily 
increasing in numbers, and seeing themselves 
deprived of their ancient means of maintenance, 
which they and their ancestors have formerly 
enjoyed, will undoubtedly be ready, when any 
occasion is offered, to disturb our quiet.” 

Samuet R. Garpuver. 








Lectures on the Industrial Revolution in Png- 
land, Popular Addresses, Notes, and other 
Fragments. By the late Arnold Toynbee. 
With a Short Memoir by B. Jowett. 
(Rivingtons.) 

From the interesting memoir contributed to 

this volume by the Master of Balliol, we 

learn that Arnold Toynbee was born in 1852. 

Like Robertson, of Brighton, he had an early 

fancy for the army, but saw his mistake after 

two years at a military college, and left by 
his own wish. This digression, and appar- 
ently also his always delicate health, pre- 
vented his passing any time at a public 
school; and he was left very much to the 
guidance of his own discretion in the course 

of his studies. At eighteen he spent a 

twelvemonth, reading by himself, at a seaside 

village, and forming plans to devote his life te 

‘the pursuit of truth for its own sake,” and 

more particularly to the philosophy of history. 

At twenty-one he matriculated at Oxford, 

but was not able to come into residence 

immediately ; and throughout his career as an 
undergraduate his health was never such as 
to allow of continuous reading for academical 
honours of any kind. All these circumstances 
taken together would have placed most men 
at a disadvantage as regards university life ; 
and there can be no better evidence of the 
strength and quality of his mind and char- 
acter than the fact that he became almost 
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immediately the centre and the leader of a 
promising group of young men, whose aspira- 
tions Mr. Jowett himself speaks of as fitted 
to recall ‘‘the narrative of another move- 
ment which commenced in Oxford about fifty 
years ago.” 

As a boy Arnold Toynbee had been a good 
deal under the influence of his father’s friend, 
Mr. James Hinton, an able but somewhat 
erratic thinker; and a solitary student of 
eighteen might well have been excused if he 
had sometimes failed to take the shortest cut 
to conclusions of established soundness. How 
completely he had avoided the quagmires 
which beset the path of the self-taught is 
shown by the ascendency which he was able 
to obtain at once over many whose education 
had followed the beaten track. The only doubt 
that presents itself is whether his physical 
strength might not have been spared some 
strain if there had been less of the excitement of 
discovery about his earlier studies. His whole 
nature was intensely interested in whatever 
occupied his thoughts, and his mind “‘ worked 
within itself with painful friction,” so that, 
without being, in the ordinary sense, an 
excitable thinker, he could not take his work 
easily or avoid the physical excitement which 
it caused him. With such a temperament a 
year spent in following unchecked all the 
suggestions of an active mind was a dangerous 
indulgence ; and, in fact, his nerve and health 
improved with the beginning of his Oxford 
course. 

The lectures and unfinished writings, edited 
by Mrs. Toynbee, which form the rest of the 
volume consist of three popular addresses on 
‘Wages and Natural Law,” ‘‘ Industry and 
Democracy,” and the Socialism of Radicals. 
There is an unfinished essay on ‘‘ Ricardo and 
the Old Political Economy,” written in 1879, 
and put aside, as the writer may have felt 
increasingly that a criticism of Ricardo’s 
method required to be supplemented by new 
propositions which he was not yet in a position 
to formulate completely. The greater part of 
the volume is devoted to the lectures on the 
Economic History of England from 1760 to 
1840, which were delivered at Balliol in the 
winter of 1881-82 for the Honours History 
Schools at Oxford; they are published, from 
notes made by two of the hearers, under the 
title, ‘‘ The Industrial Revolution,” which the 
author had himself selected for a book which 
was to embody the material used for the 
lectures, and deal at greater length with the 
whole subject. There is also a paper on 
‘* The Education of Co-operators,”’ read at the 
Co-operative Congress at Oxford in 1882, and 
one on ‘‘ The Ideal Relation of Church and 
State,” together with a few extracts from 
letters and miscellaneous notes and thoughts. 

Of these the writer of the memoir observes : 


“In estimating his writings we should not 
forget that he died at the age of thirty. The 
really interesting and striking thing in his life 
was not what he actually produced, but Him- 
self—that is to say, his simplicity and disin- 
terestedness, his sweet and lovely example, his 
unlikeness to anybody else.” 


No apology is needed, indeed, for the omis- 
sions or occasional character of lectures which 
were never intended for publication in their 
actual form. The sketch of the Industrial 


Revolution is quite the most dispassionate and 
trustworthy survey of the economic history of 





the century which has been produced, and it 
is the more valuable as a contribution to the 
popular cause because it is not drawn up in 
the form of an indictment. The extent to 
which political and economic tendencies were 
intermingled—with results, of course, always 
favourable to the holders of political power— 
is well indicated, as in the interesting chapter 
on “The Decay of the Yeomanry,” though 
the comparative rate at which the decay pro- 
ceeded in the earlier and latter half of the 
eighteenth century still requires elucidation. 
The admiration for Ricardo’s dialectical 
power, which inspired the critical attack at 
the beginning of the volume, shows itself 
incidentally in the subsequent discussion of 
his theory of rent. The writer follows 
Ricardo in treating rent as a necessity, ‘‘ the 
result of physical causes,” while maintaining 
that it is an open question who should be 
allowed to receive the rents. But it may be 
doubted whether, apart from Ricardo’s other 
assumptions, anyone could think it worth 
while to talk about farmers putting the rents 
in their own pockets if there were no land- 
lords. Ricardo’s theory of rent presupposes 
both a limited supply of land of unequal pro- 
ductiveness, and an inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth much greater than the 
unequal productiveness of the land would 
alone account for. In China, where compe- 
tition rents are unknown, the greater or less 
fertility of a district shows itself in the 
greater or less degree of comfort enjoyed 
by the average cultivator; and, supposing 
holdings to be equal, this is the result that 
might naturally have been expected to ensue. 
There is no prima facie economic reason why 
the greater part of the soil should be in the 
hands of non-cultivators, though, if it is, 
Ricardo’s theory explains how they are able 
to charge an agricultural rent for the best 
land. It is a curious instance of the way 
in which travellers make a standard out of 
the eccentricities of their own land that 
European travellers in China should note as a 
curiosity that the natural advantages of the 
soil do not everywhere go to enrich a third 
party, and that the cultivator of a superior 
land may actually pocket all the profits of 
his own labour without a deduction for rent. 
But by far the most interesting point in 
these economic discussions is that they were 
not intended for merely speculative use. 
Though the effort was dangerous, exciting, 
and exhausting, Mr. Toynbee for several 
years was in the habit of submitting the 
results of his own economic studies to 
meetings of working-men, and endeavouring 
by such full discussion to re-establish the 
entente cordiale between the industrial com- 
munity and economic science which he held 
had only been disturbed by mutual mis- 
understandings. His earnestness, and the 
transparent disinterestedness of his reasoning, 
always secured him a warm welcome, though 
he was incapable of resorting to any of the 
arts which conduce to platform popularity. 
His earnestness, indeed, was sometimes almost 
a hindrance to him when addressing an 
audience of strangers, as his thoughts took 
their own way too largely to allow of the 
half-dramatic, half-sympathetic improvisations 
with which the born orator gives voice to 
the feelings of his hearers as well as to his 
own deliberate convictions. It was a part 





of his perfect sincerity that he always spoke 
as he felt, as an academical student interested 
in the social questions affecting the labouring 
masses, but without the dramatic ‘“ we” 
readily used by less really democratic thinkers, 
The class distinction was a reality to him, 
and he did not affect to ignore it; had he 
lived, he would, no doubt, have been 
diminishingly conscious of it, though he 
could scarcely have been less prejudiced by 
it. There is only one passage (p. 176) of 
which the idealism is a little unpractical. 
Working-men themselves often insist, and it 
is much to their credit that they should insist 
sincerely, on the need for leisure and means 
of self-improvement to justify their demands 
for increased wage: and reduced hours of 
work; but the remark does not come with 
equal grace from members of the privileged 
classes that it is only in view of their moral 
and intellectual improvement that such 
demands are entitled to our sympathy. For 
employers to “expect that workmen shall 
set about reforming their own domestic life,” 
and ‘‘combine to put down drunkenness 
and brutal sports,”’ as a guarantee that larger 
wages—if they gave them—would not be 
misspent, is not more intrinsically reasonable 
than for workmen to insist on limiting the 
profits of their employers to the amount 
likely, in their judgment, to be most conducive 
to a course of high thinking. In fact, each 
class would find plenty to criticise in the 
manners and morals of the other; but an 
impartial student like Mr. Toynbee would 
not have failed to recognise the need for 
a certain minimum standard of physical com- 
fort and competence, which it is socially 
desirable to secure for everybody, however 
modest their capacities in regard to higher 
pleasures. 

In one respect we are reminded by this 
little volume of the life of another man, 
whose personality exercised the same control 
and fascination over a circle of equally devoted 
friends and followers. Like Maurice, Toynbee 
was much exercised as to the future relations 
of Church and State, and earnestly desired to 
see a liberalised Christianity accepted as the 
national creed by a national Church. A 
‘‘ Leaflet for Working Men” on ‘‘ The Church 
and the People” expresses and aims at jus- 
tifying this hope; and a short address given 
privately at Balliol expresses some of the 
author’s most earnest feeling. The projected 
Oxford colonies in the East of London are, it 
is understood, in the main the outcome of 
Mr. Toynbee’s influence among his contempo- 
raries and seniors, and their future, therefore, 
must be included in our thoughts of the life 
so prematurely closed. We must hope the 
colonists will prove worthy of their friend 
and precursor, and approach the unknown 
land with the candour, the zeal for the 
acquisition of knowledge, which belong to the 
scientific traveller, not with the illiterate 
missionary’s confidence in the blessings of 
civilisation as represented in his own clothes 
and mental equipment. If so, one need not 
be over-sanguine to augur good results from 
such new intercourse between the two nations 
who have been divided since the days of 
Plato; and Oxford will be the wiser for 
Whitechapel, even if experience proves that 
it has not yet spare wisdom enough to solve 
Whitechapel’s toughest problems. Such closer 
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intercourse with mutual gain will be the best 
tribute to one who will be remembered for 
his pure desire to live and die in the service 
of his fellows. Eprra Snicox. 








ABORIGINAL AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Aboriginal American Authors and their Pro- 
ductions. By Daniel G. Brinton. 

The Iroquois Book of Rites. Edited by Horatio 
Hale. 

The Giegiience: a Comedy Ballet in the 
Nahuatl-Spanish Dialect of Nicaragua. 
Edited by D. G. Brinton. (Philadelphia ; 
London: Triibner.) 

Wuen Dr. Brinton first announced his inten- 

tion of rescuing from oblivion the still extant 

relics of native authors by creating a “‘ Library 
of Aboriginal American Literature,” it was 
not unnaturally asked, ‘‘ What relics? What 
authors? Where are the materials for such 
aseries?’’ To these questions a satisfactory 
answer will be found in the first of the above 
quoted works, in which is embodied nearly 
all that can be said on the subject. In this 
learned and lucid essay, which is based on 
an address presented to the Congress of 

Americanists at Copenhagen last year, the 

writer surveys the whole field of native litera- 

ture, and makes it evident that sufficient 
materials exist to justify his undertaking. 

Some of the documents here referred to have 

already been published in more or less com- 

plete, but generally uncritical, editions. Such 
are the Walum Olum, or early history of the 

Delaware tribe, written in the Delaware 

dialect; the Popol Vuh, containing a com- 

pendious account of the mythology and tradi- 
tions of the Kiche nation, Guatemala; the 
curious personal narrative of the Algonquin 
chief, Kaondinokete ; and the National Legend 
of the Chata-Muskokee Tribes, said to have 
been originally written in red and black char- 
acters on the skin of a buffalo. But many 
other treasures exist only in MS., or else 
have never been reduced to writing, being 
simply composed for oral recitation, and thus 
transmitted from generation to generation. 

Of these categories the quantity must be very 

great, for we learn that among the Greenland 

Eskimo alone hundreds of tales, myths, and 

legends of all sorts have already been com- 

mitted to paper by natives educated by the 

Moravian missionaries. Dr. Heinrich Rink 

possesses a valuable MS. collection of . over 

two thousand pages, with numerous illustra- 
tions by native artists. Dr. Brinton himself 
has already got together a large mass of 
materials, including a copy of the famous 

Memorial de Tecpan Atitlan in the Cakchiguel, 

a dialect closely allied to the Maya-Kiche. 

In this language, which was formerly taught 

in the University of Guatemala, there exists 

a extensive Christian literature, comprising 

various collections of sermons and the Zheologia 

‘Indorum of Domingo de Vico in MS. 

But perhaps the best justification of Dr. 
Brinton’s enterprise lies in the appearance of 
the two other works the titles of which are 
given above, and which form the second and 
third volumes of the proposed series. The 
appearance, especially, of Zhe Iroquois Book 
of Rites, admirably edited as it is by Mr. 
Horatio Hale, marks an era in the progress 
of American anthropology. This remarkable 





prodaction, which throws such a vivid light 
on the early history, social habits, mental 
capacity, and inner life of one of the leading 
North American nations, appears to have 
been preserved orally for two or three cen- 
turies before it was at last committed to 
writing about a hundred years ago. Its 
authenticity, about which doubts have natur- 
ally been suggested, is abundantly attested 
by both the internal and external evidence 
fully set forth in Mr. Hale’s Introduction. 
It consists of two parts—the Book of Rites 
proper, of which two independent MSS. are 
extant in the Canienga dialect, and a supple- 
mentary section, of which only one MS. has 
been discovered, in the Onondaga dialect. 
The contents are of a varied character, com- 
prising not only the fundamental laws of the 
famous Iroquois League, or ‘‘ Great Peace,” 
lists of their ancient towns and of the chiefs 
who composed the first council, but also the 
songs, speeches, and ceremonies rehearsed at 
the death of a chief and the appointment of 
his successor. Possibly some portions may 
date from the foundation of the League, 
which is generally referred to the middle of 
the fifteenth century. But, from such pas- 
sages as ‘*Our forefathers made the rule,” 
‘the Great League which you established 
has become old,” ‘‘you have said that sad 
will be the fate of those who come in the 
latter times,” it is evident that most of it 
was composed long after that event. Indeed, 
it is throughout pervaded by the melancholy 
tone of a people fallen on evil days and 
hastening to decay, rather than by the joyous 
spirit of a young nation springing into exist- 
ence. At the very opening the chiefs of the 
confederate tribes assembling ‘‘ at the wood’s 
edge ” are thus greeted :— 

“You have come with troubled mind through 
all obstacles. You kept seeing the footmarks 
of our forefathers; and all but perceptible is 
the smoke where they used to smoke the pipe 
together. Can, then, your mind be at ease 
when you are weeping on your way? Because 
all around are hostile agencies, which are each 
thinking, ‘I will frustrate their purpose.’ Here 
thorny ways, and here falling trees, and here 
wild beasts lying in ambush. Either by these 
you might have perished, my offspring, or here 
by floods you might have been destroyed, or by 
the uplifted hatchet in the dark outside the 
house. Every day these are wasting us; or 
deadly invisible disease might have destroyed 
you, my offspring.” 

Nevertheless, the composition, as a whole, 
breathes the spirit of the original founders, 
and will be received like a new revelation by 
the students of American ethnology. As the 
editor well remarks, 

‘Instead of a race of rude and ferocious war- 
riors, we find in this book a kindly and affec- 
tionate people, full of sympathy for their friends 
in distress, considerate to their women, tender 
to their children, anxious for peace, and imbued 
with a profound reverence for their Constitution 
and its authors. We become conscious of the 
fact that the aspect in which these Indians 
have presented themselves to the outside world 
has been in a large measure deceptive and fac- 
titious. Ferocity, craft, and cruelty, which 
have been deemed their leading traits, have 
been merely the natural accompaniments of 
wars of self-preservation. The persistent 
desire for peace, pursued for centuries in federal 
unions, and in alliances and treaties with the 
nations, has been manifested by few as steadily 


as by the countrymen of Hiawatha” (p. 38). 


The Hiawatha here referred to is a very 
different personage from the hero of the 
Hiawatha Legends collected or distorted by 
Schoolcraft, and versified by Longfellow. He 
appears to have been not a mythical being, 
but areal historical character, an Onondaga 
chief, who took refuge with the Canienga 
tribe, and became the main promoter of the 
Iroquois League. But by a curious blending 
of fact with fiction this Onondaga chief has 
been metamorphosed in modern literature into 
an Ojibway demigod, son of the West Wind, 
and central figure of some delightful national 
myths. 

The Giiegiience Comedy Ballet, which has 
also been excellently edited by Dr. Brinton, 
was certainly well worth printing. It is, 
probably, a unique specimen of those farcical 
representations verging on the true drama 
which flourished among the Central American 
Indians in pre-Spanish times, and lingered on 
long after the conquest. The plot, of course, 
is of the thinnest, a mere thread on which to 
string a sustained dialogue intended to 
accompany or relieve a native comic dance. 
The Giiegiience, or village headman, from the 
Aztec huehue = old man, elder, is brought with 
his two sons before the governor, charged 
with entering the province without a permit. 
But the wily old rascal, by continually per- 
verting the meaning of his interrogator’s 
words, by much bragging and promises, with 
some very broad jokes, not only manages to 
escape punishment, but contrives to bring 
about-a marriage between one of his scape- 
grace sons and the governor’s daughter. 
Thus the fun of the thing depends entirely on 
the verbal quips, innuendos and humour, often 
of a somewhat Rabelaisian type. But for us 
the interest lies mainly in the extraordinary 
jargon, three-quarters bad Spanish and one- 
quarter worse Aztec, in which it is composed. 
Here is an average specimen : 

Well, Giiegiience, who 
gave you a permit to 
enter this royal pro- 
vince ? 

God bless me, Gover- 
nor Tastuanes, can a 
permit be needed ? 


Gobcrnador : Pues, Giie- 
giience, quinquimagua 
licencia te calas qui pro- 
vincia real ? 

Giiegiience: Valgame, 
Dios, Sor. Gob* Tastua- 
nes, pues que es menester 
licencia ? 

Gob. : Es menester li- 
cencia, Giiegiience. 

Gite. : O Valgame Dios, 
Sor. Gob* Tastuanes! 
Cuando yo anduve por 
esas tierras adentro, por 


A permit is needed. 


O, God bless me, 
Governor ‘Tastuanes, 
when I travelled up- 
country on the roid to 


la Carrera de Mexico, por 
la Veracruz, por la Vera 
Paz, por Antepegue, ar- 
riando mi recua, guia 
muchachos, opa Don 
Forcico llega donde un 
mesonero tupile traiga 
una docena de huevos, 
vamos comiendo y des- 
cargando y vuelto a’car- 
gar, y me voy de paso, y 
no es menester licencia 
para ello, Sor Gob* Tas- 
tuanes. 


Mexico, to Vera Cruz, to 
Antepegue, driving my 
mules, leading my boys, 
twice Don Forcico comes 
across a constable inn- 
keeper who brings us u 
dozen eggs; and we go 
on eating and unload- 
ing, and loading again, 
and I go right on, and 
no permit is needed for 
it, Governor Tastuanes, 


After this, who shall say that mixed lan- 
guages are impossible? However, this jargon, 
which long served as a Jingua franca in Cen- 


tral America, seems to have died out. 


With 





it has also disappeared the Aztec, which at 
one time was current in the eastern parts of 
Nicaragua between the lakes and the Pacific. 
But on these and other incidental matters the 
reader must be referred to the editor’s able 
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Introduetion, which‘¢ontains much useful in- 
formation on the ethnology, dialects, musical 
instruments, and dramatic representations of 
the Central American States. A. H. Keane. 








Titles of the First Books from the Earliest 
Presses established in different Cities, Towns, 
and Monasteries in Europe before the End of 
the Fifteenth Century, with Brief Notes 
upon their Printers. Illustrated with Re- 
aca of Early Types and First 

ogravings of the Printing Press. By 
Rush C. Hawkins. (New York: Bouton; 
London: Quaritch.) 


Tue above title sufficiently explains the aim 
and scope of the work before us. Mr. 
Hawkins, in his Introduction, candidly warns 
the bibliographical public that 

‘this list, which is intended for the use of 
those who are interested in the early history of 
the art of printing, has been compiled chiefly 
from the researches of others. In no sense is 
any claim laid to originality, save in its con- 
venient chronological arrangement. Neither is 
there any pretence that this work is exhaustive 
or correct. The compiler has contented him- 
self with an effort to bring together and record 
such statements 4s seemed to him to have some 
foundation in facts.” 

Mr. Hawkins is quite right in claiming credit 
for his ‘‘ convenient chronological arrange- 
ment,” though it must be pointed out, in 
justice to others, that this arrangement is not 
a new feature in bibliogriphical books. In 
1840 Falkenstein wrote his whole Geschichte 
der Buchdruckerkunst according to the same 
chronological method. In Holtrop’s Catalogue 
of the fifteenth-century books in the Hague 
Library (published in 1856), the Places, 
Printers, and Books are arranged in a chron- 
ological order. The same method is followed 
in Holtrop’s Monuments typographiques des 
Pays-Bas. Nor must we forget Mr. Brad- 
shaw’s Classified Index of the fifteenth- 
century books in the collection of the late M. 
J. de Meyer (1870); nor his List of the 
founts of type and wood-cut devices used by 
printers in Holland in the fifteenth century 
(1871); nor Mr. Sinker’s Catalogue of the 
fifteenth-century books in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1876). “The 
chronological method being the only instructive 
one, it is to be hoped that bibliographers will 
continue to adopt it in their works; but, as a 
matter of course, such works, arranged on a 
chronological basis, should have an alpha- 
betical index for occasional references to par- 
ticular printers, books, or places, as the 
chronological method does not always enable 
us to find these so rapidly as is desirable. 
The waut of such an index in Mr. Hawkins’ 
book I have already felt, and it will no doubt 
be felt by others. . 

_ The real merits of Mr. Hawkins’s book are, 
in my opinion, concentrated in the admirable 
photo-lithographs which he has given of 
twenty-five first books of early fifteenth-cen- 
tury presses. The presses represented were 
established at (1) Laugingen, 1473 ; (2) Ulm, 
1473 ; (3) Breslau, 1475; (4) Rostock, 1476; 
(5) Eichstadt, 1478; (6) Memmingen, 1482; 
(7) Heidelberg, 1485; (8) Ingolstadt, 1447; 
(9) Offenburg, 1496; (10) Munich, 1497; 
(11) Subiaco, 1465; (12) Venice, 1469; (13) 
Foligno, 1470; (14) Milan, 1471; (15) Pol- 





liano, 1476; (16) Cividad di Friuli, 1480; 
(17) Aquila, 1482; (18) Chiavasco, 1486; 
(19) Scandiano, 1495 ; (20) Winterberg, 1484 ; 
(21) Besancon, 1487; (22) Dyon, 1491; (23) 
Avignon, 1497; (24) Périgueux, 1498; (25) 
Klosterneuburg, 1484. Mr. Hawkins is so 
fortunate as to have, in his own collection, 
a copy of the first printed book of twenty of 
the above places, and twenty of his facsimiles 
are actually taken from these copies. Pl. 3 
(Breslau) is taken, not from the Synodalia 
Statuta Episcopi Conradi, published at Breslau 
on October 9, 1475, which is supposed to 
have been the first book printed in that city, 
but from a book in Mr. Hawkins’s collection 
(Anthoninus Archiep. Florent. Tractatus de 
instructione simplicium Confessorum) which he 
regards as identical with the Statuta in 
type, paper, &c. Only pls. 11 (Subiaco), 12 
(Venice), 21 (Besangon), and 24 (Périgeux) 
are taken from books in other collections. 
It will be observed that some of the places 
represented in Mr. Hawkins’s facsimiles are 
rather uncommon, and exactly those which 
ordinary bibliographers are apt to regard with 
indifference. The first productions of the 
early presses of Mentz and some other German 
towns, and those of France, Holland, Belgium, 
England, &c., have so much attraction for us 
that we soon feel inclined to overlook the 
importance of the minor publications. But 
this is perhaps the very reason why a man, 
with the requisite means at his disposal, may 
still succeed in forming a collection of In- 
cunabula scarcely second in importance to 
those containing the more knowa rarities. As 
the most prized Incunabula are now almost 
beyond the reach of any private purse, it was 
a happy idea of Mr. Hawkins to devote his 
attention to the minor stars, and bring to- 
gether a collection which may give its pos- 
sessor almost as much genuine delight, and 
hardly less instruction, as any which can be 
formed in this direction. And no doubt the 
use he has made of his treasures in bringing 
out this chronological list will be approved 
by all who make acquaintance with his bouk. 
If other private collectors or librarians would 
but follow his example it would be a real 
boon to bibliographers. 

It is just because such books as the one 
before us have great value, and can do a great 
deal of good if properly edited, that we must 
regret its great inaccuracies. Weare, indeed, 
told that ‘‘ the titles were copied by one hand, 
and the notes written by another upon separate 
slips of paper;”’ and to this circumstance is 
ascribed what Mr. Hawkins himself calls an 
‘* inexcusable blunder” on p. 107, where Albi 
is placed under Savoy, instead of under 
France (on p. 64). But there are inaccuracies 
as well in the titles as in the notes. So we 
find Albch (p. 1 in note) for Albech; in- 
cohatum (p. 4 in title) for inchoatum; Maris- 
poli (p. 7 in title) for Marsipoli; Tractus and 
Anthonio (p. 9 in note) for Tractatus and 
Anthonino; Kachelosen (pp. 17, 21, in notes) 
for Kachelofen; Bader, derr, Visschopp, feliger 
(p. 17 in title) for Vader, herr, Bisschopp, 
seliger ; &e., &2. 

Again, the notes might have been fuller, 
and especially more accurate. On p. 14, 
under Treves, the author, mentioning the first 
book printed in that city (a Speculum Sacer- 
dotum), says: ‘‘ Of this book there is nothing 
known save that it (probably) exists.” But 





no doubt as to its existence could be enter. 
tained, as there is a copy in the Munich 
Library, and it has been described, from this 
copy, by Hain, *14523. So under Strassburg 
(p. 3) Mr. Hawkins, describing the Mentelin 
Bible of 1460, says: ‘‘ Within the first six 
leaves of the second volume there are eight 
large wood-cut floriated initials.” He does 
not say in what copy he saw these initials, 
of which no one, so far as I know, has ever 
spoken before. I am afraid Mr. Hawkins has 
mistaken carefully rubricated for wood-cut 
initials. But I have to notice a still more 
unfortunate error. Under Besangon (p. 69) 
the author describes an edition of the Regimen 
Sanitatis, the first book printed in that city 
in 1487. He accompanies this description 
with a facsimile (pl. 21), taken, however, not 
from the Regimen, but from the Speculum 
Ecclesie, printed also at Besancon, but in 
1488 * And in the note the author says: 
“‘T compared, at the Bibliothéque nationale, 
the first books of Besangon, Dole, and Dijon, 
and ascertained to my own satisfaction that 
Peter Metlinger must have been the first to set 
up a press in each of these towns. J found 
that the books of Besangon and Dijon were printed 
with the same fonts of types, and the one of Dole 
with those of the second size used in printing 
the other two.” 

Now, the author happens to give a facsimile 
of the Dijon types on pl. 22, and the merest 
glance at this plate and at pl. 21 (Besancon) 
shows that the twot types are entirely 
different. I need not elaborate this point 
further; Mr. Hawkins’s error will be apparent 
to anyone accustomed to examine types. As 
the Dole type is not figured in Mr. Hawkins’s 
book, his assertion that this also is identical 
with the Besancon and Dijon type cannot be 
verified. But it is clear that Mr. Hawkins 
has not solved the question as to who the 
Besancon printer was. In passing, I wish to 
point out that the method of taking a facsimile 
from a book which is known to be mot the 
first printed in a given place cannot be recom- 
mended. The type of the book from which 
the facsimile is taken may differ from that 
used for the first. And certainly this method 
cannot be recommended when there is danger 
of two different types being identified. We 
cannot now feel sure that the type which we 
find figured on pl. 3 is really the Breslau 
type. 

g™ now a few remarks which will almost 
look like a ‘‘ personal explanation” on my 
part. But I cannot avoid it. In his Intro- 
duction Mr. Hawkins has done me _ the 
honour of reviewing my work on Gutenberg, 
which was published in 1882. Throughout 
the eighteen large quarto pages which the 
author devotes to that review he speaks of me 
very courteously and very obligingly. He 
thinks that I have conducted my researches 
with patience, and have recorded them ‘‘care- 
fully and minutely.” Moreover, he calls my 
work an ‘excellent work, the usefulness of . 
which must be acknowledged by all those 





* The imprint has—Anno domini Milesimo quad- 
ringentesimo octuagesimo septimo. Prima die marty. 
If this date is given in the usual way, the year of 
printing is 1483, accerding to the present reckon- 
ing. Laster fell in that )ear on April 15. 


t In each book we find also a few letters im 
a larger type (Church type) than the ordinary 
text type. These, too, are different. 
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who are interested in the history of early 
printing.” But, on the other hand, Mr. 
Hawkins hints very plainly that, at the point 
where I had to draw conclusions from the 
facts I had recorded, I went so completely 
astray that my conclusions are precisely the 
opposite of those I ought to have drawn. 
Mr. Hawkins is evidently of opinion that my 
sole aim was to destroy Gutenberg and, with 
him, his so-called champion, Dr. Van der 
Linde, but that, in spite of myself, and even 
without knowing it myself, I have done 
nothing but show ‘‘ that Gutenberg was the 
inventor of printing with movable (metal) 
types.” 

Now, my conclusions I have stated on p. 189 
of my work. I said that ‘‘as early as (Nov. 15) 
1454 I found ¢wo printers at work at Mentz; 
the name of one of them may have been Johann 
Gutenberg (perhaps subsidised by Johann 
Fust), but 7 7s not stated anywhere; the name 
of the other is, in all probability, Peter 
(Schoeffer) de Gernssheym.” And I added 
that ‘‘the question, Was Gutenberg the 
inventor of printing? I had to leave, to my 
great regret, unanswered, because all data for 
a decision are wanting.” 

In making this statement I knew perfectly 
well that, when I hesitated to pronounce in 
favour of or against Gutenberg, other people 
would not be satisfied, but, supplementing 
my purely objective researches by those sub- 
jective views which I had avoided, decide for 
me. I was familiar (and who is not?) with 
most, if not all, the arguments which have 
been, and would be, brought forward to 
demonstrate that Gutenberg was the veritable 
inventor of printing. These arguments I 
had read over and over again; Dr. Van der 
Linde’s enormous volume of 700 pages is 
filled with them; they are found again in 
Mr. Hawkins’s book, and I dare say we shall 
find them afresh in a good many future 
authors, perhaps even in Dr. Van der Linde’s 
new book which was announced some time 
ago as being ready for press. The fact is, 
nothing would have been easier to me than to 
pronounce for or against Gutenberg. I say 
deliberately for or against Gutenberg, because 
any author who is willing to abandon a purely 
objective standpoint may, with the utmost 
facility, accumulate arguments in favour of 
Gutenberg. We sce Mr. Hawkins do this; 
but the very arguments which are employed 
in favour of Gutenberg may, with equal 
propriety, be employed in favour of the 

rlem Coster, and, therefore, against 
Gutenberg. Mr. Hawkins does not think so, 
but when he exclaims, on p. xxviii., ‘‘ Up to 
this time not a single printed sheet or page 
i any way connecting Coster with the in- 
vention of printing has been discovered,” he 
seems, to my astonishment, to have not the 
remotest suspicion that nothing would be 
more true if the same were said of Gutenberg. 

Mr. Hawkins speaks frequently of my 
“theories” and of the ‘‘charges of forgery ” 
I have brought forward against certain per- 
sons. But I have propounded no theories, or, 
where I discussed theories of others against 
Gutenberg, I have, with the utmost equan- 
imity, discussed any theory which may go in 
favour of Gutenberg. Then, again, Mr. 

Wkins says that the Strassburg Lawsuit- 
document of 1439, and the Mentz Lawsuit- 
document of 1455, and the Humery Letter 





of 1468, must be taken “‘ as they are and for 
exactly what they appear to be.” Very 
well! But I have already pointed out in my 
Preface (p. xi.) that, ‘“‘even if we accept 
these documents, and base ourselves on what 
we have, I can only see that these documents 
point to Gutenberg as a printer, but not as an 
inventor of printing, and that is the main 
question.” Surely I was not here theorising ? 

As to my having made ‘charges of 
forgery,” I have done no such thing. I have 
merely recorded what others said of certain 
documents. And even with respect to the 
Strassburg Lawsuit of 1439, where I plainly 
hinted my suspicions about Schoepflin’s pro- 
ceedings, I did not attack a man whose char- 
acter was above suspicion. Why, Dr. Van 
der Linde suggests that Schoepflin had tam- 
pered with the Strassburg documents, and he 
says of him that ‘he [ Schoepflin | had forfeited 
the right of being considered an honest man, 
as he had robbed an abbey of its most precious 
books,” and that ‘the gaol holds peuple far 
more innocent.” And why should we accept 
with blind faith the portion of the Strassburg 
Lawsuit said to have been discovered by 
Wencker when we know that this very gentle- 
man ‘‘ discovered” (in other words, manufac- 
tured) another document which we now know 
to be a fiction ? And why should we believe, 
without hesitation, in the other portion when 
we hear Dr. Van der Linde tell us what sort 
of a man Schoepflin, its discoverer, was? 
The Strassburg Lawsuit may, on the whole, 
be genuine; so may the Mentz Lawsuit and 
the Humery Letter; by ail means let them 
be; but can we be sure that the date or any 
other portion of the document has not been 
tampered with? Is not the Darmstadt Pro- 
gnostication a genuine book? Has it not 
passed, during a period of seventy-seven years, 
as a product of Gutenberg which he was alleged 
to have printed in 1459, because it was said 
to have the date 1460 on its front ? And yet, 
was it not easy for me to detect (in 1881) 
the clumsy fraud perpetrated on this date, 
which was really 1482? And did not the 
detection of this one fraud make us morally 
certain of another forgery—the so-called 
Rubric of 1463? And have not the Germans 
already acknowledged that all the books 
printed in this type are printed by Erh. 
Reuwich? Are we not actually bound to 
regard all documents belonging to this case 
with suspicion when we consider that, out of 
the twenty-three which we possess, seven 
have been forged, and an eighth is one of 
mistaken identity ? 

Why should we, with Mr. Hawkins, speak 
of J. D. Kohler as ‘‘a distinguished professor 
who had been twenty years at the University 
of Gottingen”? No doubt he was “‘a careful, 
earnest, well-educated, and wunimpeached 
college professor;” and no doubt he meant 
what he said when he declared that he 
printed the Mentz Lawsuit of 1455 from the 
original. But was Senckenberg less ‘‘dis- 
tinguished” than Kohler? Were Joh. Chris- 
toph Wolf and Joh. Christian Wolf less 
‘‘ careful, earnest, educated,” than Kohler ? 
I think not. And yet Senckenberg in 1734, 
and the two Wolfs in 1736 and 1740, declared 
that they printed the Mentz Lawsuit “ex 
originali’”’ or ‘‘ex autographo,” though there 
can be no earthly doubt that they printed from 
a transcript, which was itself made from a 





transcript which is alleged to have been made 
cire. 1600 by a man who made a use of what 
he called the original document which was 
anything but ‘‘ unimpeached.” Was Bodmann 
not a ‘‘ distinguished ”’ professor and archivist? 
And yet how many deceptions did he practise 
upon his credulous friends? How many false 
documents did he produce in behalf of Guten- 
berg? Was Fischer not a distinguished 
librarian, and yet are we not bound to ascribe 
two forgeries to him? Strange to say, Mr. 
Hawkins does not so much as even mention 
any of these forgeries, which, all together, 
may be truly said to be stupendous in a case 
of such small compass as that of Guten- 
berg. And, if once we begin to ask why 
should Schoepflin’s forgery, if he forged at 
all, have ‘‘assumed the form of a trial, in- 
volving the manufacturing of testimony for 
fifteen witnesses, when the writing of a short 
document in the shape of an agreement of 
some sort about printing would have done 
just as well,” we may, with equal propriety, 
ask why Wencker should have invented a 
breach of promise case against Gutenberg in 
1437, and why Schoepflin should have been 
anxious to saddle some children on Gutenberg, 
or why Bodmann should forge 2 whole his- 
torical narrative merely to insert one line, 
and call Gutenberg the first printer of Mentz. 
Is a breach of promise case necessary to make 
an inventor of printing? Can a man not be 
an inventor without having children? All 
these questions, and a good many more, may 
be asked. But do arguments, speculations, 
and questions take us one step further? I 
should think not. I believe I may say with- 
out boasting that I have brought the question 
as to who was the inventor of printing to 
such a point that the merest trifle may, at 
any moment, enable us to cry, Down with 
Gutenberg! or, Gutenberg for ever! This 
trifle may consist of a genuine document, a 
trustworthy statement in some contemporary 
author, or anything which does not stand in 
need of further support of speculations. But 
this trifle Mr. Hawkins has by no means 
supplied. He has said nothing in his Intro- 
duction which can be called new. Moreover, 
he has occasionally missed the point. And, 
on p. xxi., he has, unfortunately, used an 
extract from a French MS. Chronicle which 
we now know to have been written in its 
present condition not earlier than the seven- 
teenth century. Besides, in this instance, 
Mr. Hawkins has, inadvertently, altered the 
date ‘3 Oct. 1458 ” of the MS. into ‘‘ 14 Oct. 
1468,” without sceing that Charles VII., of 
whom there is question, was not King of 
France at that time. We need not follow the 
author in the conclusions he draws from this 
extract. Nor do I wish to say anything at 
present about the ‘‘new document” which 
has lately turned up in a work of Gasparinus, 
of which already much has been said in 
newspapers and periodicals, and of which 
Mr. Hawkins speaks again. It requires a 
separate article; suffice it to say for the 
present that it leaves us just where we 
were. It is, of course, consonant with Mr. 
Hawkins’s preconceived notions as regards 
Gutenberg that he attributes to him the forty- 
two line Bible of 1456, which ought to be 
ascribed to Schoeffer. 

I hope Mr. Hawkins will not be discouraged 
by my remarks. There is room for a good 
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many books on the Incunabula and their 
history, and his is not without its merits. 
But I do not see how these speculations on 
the inventor of printing, not supported by 
any well-authenticated fact, can be of any 
use. J. H. Hessets. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Lady Lowater’s Companion. 
of ‘* St. Olave’s.” 
Blackett.) 


Couleur de Rose. By Ulick J. Burke. In 2 
vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Lancelot Ward, U.P: a Love Story. By 
George Temple. (Blackwood.) 


Eustis. By Robert Apthorpe Boit. 
Osgood ; London: Triibner.) 


A Danish Parsonage. By An Angler. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Lapy Lowater’s companion is not the heroine 
of the story to which she gives the title, nor 
is she even the character that is most fully 
drawn. The real heroine of the book is her 
employer, whose story is a variant of that of 
Mrs. Transome in Felix Holt; or, if the reader 
should prefer it, there is a younger lady, 
of less unsatisfactory antecedents, who plays a 
leading part in the narrative, and is a well- 
described example of the higher stamp of 
modern strong-minded ladies—frank, inde- 
pendent, courageous, and practical. The com- 
panion is an elderly maiden lady, who does 
not think herself too old for matrimony, and 
is a Philistine in every fibre—not bad, nor 
even ill-intentioned, but of narrow brain and 
narrower sympathies, and with a self-righteous 
conviction that every mean little thing she 
does is the outcome of the highest and purest 
motives. Perhaps even cleverer as a portrait 
is the younger heroine’s mother, a pretty and 
shrewd woman who has been once scullery- 
maid at Lowater Court, and has got on in the 
world by tact and perseverance, marrying 
three times in a rank far above her own. It 
is the situations that give these various 
personages opportunities for displaying their 
several natures which constitute the merit of 
the book, for the mere story is very slight 
and not specially effective. 


Couleur de Rose is a readable little society 
novel of the school of Capt. Hawley Smart. 
Its most noticeable peculiarity is the method 
adopted for the conversion of the villain of 
the story, who is brought to a better mind, 
and undoes all his wickedness, in consequence 
of asevere thrashing inflicted on him by a 
former friend who has considerable reason to 
complain of his conduct. Since the conver- 
sion of Colonel Quagg in a somewhat similar 
fashion, we do not remember another case of 
the kind; and it would be interesting to see 
the experiment tried in real life. It is more 
than probable that the result would be either 
signal personal revenge, or an action for 
assault and battery, according to the tempera- 
ment of the sufferer. But Mr. Burke has a 
right to deal with his own puppets as he 
pleases; and, as he has made a very fair story 
out of his materials, no one has a title to 
complain. 


_ Lancelot Ward fairly sustains the reputa- 
tion of the publishers as good judges of what 
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the public can read. It is very clever in 
many places, has vigorous and quotable turns 
of phrase scattered all through it, and the 
political element (of course treated from the 
Conservative point of view) is effectively 
worked in, without being made too prominent. 
The main situation is also cleverly invented ; 
but the misunderstanding which leads up to 
the final catastrophe is one which would not 
be likely to occur between real people like 
Lancelot Ward and Madeleine Hussey, who 
would assuredly have asked each other two or 
three simple questions which would have 
cleared it up at once. This is a structural 
defect which detracts from the probability of 
the plot, otherwise an ingenious one, and with 
more freshness than was apparently possible 
with such old materials as those which 
the author has re-arranged and newly pre- 
sented. 


Eustis is an American story, purporting to 
be the autobiographical record of a Northerner 
in the Southern States after the close of the 
Civil War. But as a picture of the actual 
state of things, and as showing how the old 
antagonisms are still at work under new con- 
ditions, it is not to be compared for a moment 
with A Fool’s Errand or Bricks without 
Straw, which do really help one to under- 
stand the position. And the private side of 
the narrative fails to interest, partly from the 
two young ladies depicted not knowing their 
own minds, but also from the dulness of the 
dialogue, which is intended to be sparkling 
and even witty, but fails to be other than 
depressing. The book has no very conspicuous 
demerits; but it can be laid down at any 
moment without regret, and runs no little 
chance of not being taken up again. 


A Danish Parsonage is not, strictly speaking, 
a story at all, having no attempt at a 
formal plot, but being simply an account of 
how an English country gentleman went to 
Denmark to fish, boarded with a country 
pastor, and married his daughter. It is 
apparently written by a Dane, who has 
acquired considerable fluency in English 
without being quite able to master all the 
idiomatic turns of the language. The only 
native solecisms are ‘different to” and the 
verb “write” followed directly by the 
indication of the recipient of the letter 
without the preposition “‘to ;” but the slight 
mistakes which a foreigner is apt to make 
are not infrequent. Further, the writer 
rather treats of the surprise of the Danes at 
the rich Englishman’s ways than of his 
curiosity as to their customs, so that just 
the things which an English writer would 
have inserted are absent, being too familiar 
to the author to seem in need of detail or 
explanation. There are a good many local 
traditions narrated in the book, which the 
good pastor tells his guest ; but, if my memory 
does not deceive me, I have seen them all 
long ago in Thiele’s Danmark’s Folkesagn, and 
most of them in Thorpe’s Worthern Mythology. 
Thus, there is not much information to be 
got from the book ; but it is a pleasant little 
volume for all that, and with a spice of 
patriotism which is not unwelcome, even 
when it takes the form of slightly unfavour- 
able criticism of English ways in com- 
parison with those of Denmark. 

Ricwarp F. Lrrriepate. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


THERE have been many signs of late that 
Europe is beginning to discover that Byron 
and tt were not, after all, the only English 
poets of their time. One by one their great 
contemporaries are emerging from the obscu- 
rity. Wordsworth is, no doubt, still in com- 
plete darkness, unless the rather unsympathetic 
| of Brandis may be considered to have 
dispelled it; but Coleridge is at length at- 
tracting attention in Germany—a study of him, 
by Dr. Brandl. will, we believe, shortly appear; 
and Keats has won high praise, though not 
much of it, in France. It is Shelley, however, 
for whom Fortune appears at present to have the 
best things in store. In Italy he has met with 
interpreters of genius ; in Paris MM. Paul Bour- 
get and J. Darmesteter have recently brought 
the study of his singularly un-French poetry 
into vogue ; and now, from Germany, comes an 
elaborate essay, in which the husband of Mary 
Godwin is appropriately handled by a lady who 
has, in her own way, asserted the Rights of 
Women; for her name is adorned by the char- 
acteristic token of German learning. Fri. H. 
Druskowitz, D.Ph., has produced a work, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley (Berlin: Oppenheim), which, for 
accuracy, industry, and wns of judgment, is 
as masculine as can be desi To originality 
it hardly pretends; and the critical portion, 
though good and sound, is scarcely refined 
enough to place the author in the first rank of 
Shelley critics, with Messrs. Brandis, Garnett, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, Symonds, and Todhunter. 
At the same time no book in which the whole 
literature of Shelley is so faithfully and skilfully 
used could fail to give a fascinating picture of 
the man and of the poet; and on the Continent, 
where his literature is almost unknown, Dr. 
Druskowitz’s study ought to have a striking 
success. _ author’s _— scholarship 
appears to very good; but on p. 21, note, 
am expression about Kant, ‘‘his mystical 
dogmatism,” is rather unfairly used to prove 
ignorance of that thinker. We have not 4 
word to say against the truth of the conclusion; 
but Hogg meant by mystical only obscure, and 
by dogmatism only self-sufficiency; and even 
if he had intended the more technical meaning 
of the latter word, he would certainly not have 
been the only man, either in his own days or in 
ours, who has found a dogmatist in the critical 
repudiation of dogmatism. One or two hard 
sayings Dr. Druskowitz has for us. Keats is 
somewhat contemptuously dismissed as ‘‘ein 
Talent,” while Shelley was ‘‘ein Genie.” And 
will the final opinion of Germany really be that, 
in the trite comparison of Shelley and Novalis, 
it is the former who is over-valued ‘* both as 4 
man, a poet, and a thinker ”’ ? 

William Dunbar, seine Leben und _ seine 
Gedichte. Von Dr. J. Schipper. (Berlin: 
Oppenheim; London: Nutt.) The excellent 
work done by the Germans in the domain of 
English literature, and especially in the domain 
of Early English, should be a lesson and a re- 
— to us. Dr. Schipper, Professor of Eng- 

ish Literature at Vienna, is one of these caref 
and earnest students of the dawn of our litera- 
ture; and in his William Dunbar he has given us 
a valuable contribution towards the knowledge 
of the poet, his times, and his surroundings. 
He has further enriched his work with a selection 
of vigorous and accurate translations from Dun- 
bar’s poems. In classifying these poems he has 
departed somewhat from the arrangement made 
by Laing in his edition of the poet’s works. 
Dr. Schipper has endeavoured, in the first m- 
stance, to arrange them chronologically scvord: 
ing to the three main divisions of Dunbars 
poetical activity, and then to group them 
within these divisions according to cognate 
subjects. Specially interesting are the chapters 
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dealing with Scotch literature before Dunbar, 
Dunbar as man and poet, and his significance 
for his time. The book, written in easier and 
more readable German than is usual with the 
professorial class, merits the honour of transla- 
tion into English. 

William Wycherley’s Leben und Dramatische 
Werke. Von Johannes Klette. (Miinster.) Dr. 
Klette has embodied in his pamphlet a very thor- 
ough and careful examination of the life and 
works of the author of ‘‘ The Plain Dealer.” His 
attitude as to the vexed question of Wycherley’s 
want of originality is very sensible; and his 

per would give some useful hints to anyone 
who should undertake—what would not be an 
idle task—the clearing up and settling, in an 
essay of literary merit, of the atrociously misused 
word plagiarism. Dr. Klette’s own work is 
not improved, from the literary point _ view, 
by his elaborate fidelity of citation which makes 
his pages—text and foot-notes alike—a kind of 
mosaic of proper names, references, and quota- 
tions. Butif this interferes with the formal, it 
increases the material, value of his work. His 
knowledge is, if not exhaustive, very good, and 
his judgment remarkably sane. 


Addison som Litterer Kritiker. 
fra Engelsk Litteraturhistorie. By Adolf 
Hansen. (Copenhagen: Gyldendals.) This 
little essay (a graduation thesis for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy) is one of the most 
intelligent foreign criticisms on English litera- 
ture which we have seen. The writer displays 
a singularly full knowledge of the writings of 
Addison and his contemporaries, and is well 

uainted with most of what has been written 
respecting them during the present century. 
It is scarcely possible now to say anything 
which is both new and true with regard to 
Addison’s merits as a critic; but the author’s 
judgments, if not very novel to English readers, 
are almost invariably sound, and are often very 
felicitously expressed. Englishmen will not 
agree with Dr. Hansen as to the similarity of 
temperament which he finds between Addison 
and Wordsworth ; but it is Wordsworth, and 
not Addison, whom he has failed thoroughly to 
understand. 


Dr. F, J. WERSHOVEN’S essay on Smollett et 
Lesage (Berlin: Weidmann) is a sufficiently 
careful parallel of the two novelists, but does 
not exhibit very delicate critical apprehension, 
or even any very extensive knowledge of litera- 
ture. The author is too prone to resort for his 
facts to antiquated authorities like Dunlop, and 
for his general critical opinions to respectable 
mediocrities like Nisard. It cannot be too 
erally laid down that a critic should give 
own opinions, and not other people’s; his 
own results of reading, and not other people’s. 
If neither will pass muster, he should leave off 
criticising. It is hardly a paradox to say that 
criticism, often supposed to be the most un- 
original department of literature, is, on the 
other hand, nothing if not original. No doubt 
the enforcement of these propositions would 
thin our ranks not a little, but the world would 
hardly lose by that. 


Herr Evcen Koipinc, who had already 
brought out an edition of the Norse T'ristans 
Saga ok Isondar, has added in a second but 
really independent volume (Heilbronn: Hen- 
ninger) a capital edition of Sir Tristrem. This 
snot only fully up to modern requirements in 
Tespect of fidelity to MS. and of apparatus 
criticus, but is furnished with an abundant 

and exegetical commentary—a thing 
much too often neglected, if not deliberately 
and expressly despised, by German scholars in 
their issue of Old-English and Old-French work 
nowadays. In parallel passages this com- 


mentary is very rich—indeed, almost too rich. 


En Skildring 


Scott's notes are retained to a great extent, | 





and his work is generally treated and spoken of 
with due respect. This is in striking contrast 
with the fashion in which some modern schol- 
ars, proud of their borrowed scholarship, are 
wont to treat predecessors whose shoe latchets 
they are unworthy to loose. Every now and 
then, however, Herr Kolbing puzzles us a little. 
Thus he habitually translates boar’s head biiren- 
kopf. Now a bear and a boar are certainly not 
the same thing, nor are the German words for 
them in the least alike. Such a confusion on 
the part of an editor of an English book is 
very singular. However, slips of this kind, 
though they may be awkward for Germam 
readers, do not matter in the present case to 
English ones; and to such this edition of Sir 
Tristrem may be recommended as serviceable in 
matter and handsome in form. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue results of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations 
at Tiryns turn out to be very important. The 
buildings he has discovered consist of a palace 
and two temples. The arrangement, size, and 
position of these agree in the most remarkable 
manner with those of the temples and palace of 
the second prehistoric city at Hissarlik, and 
thus help to settle the date of the latter. In 
spite of the wall-paintings, the remains at 
Tiryns must be older than those at Mycenae, 
since, besides the archaic pottery found among 
them, large numbers of obsidian implements 
have been disinterred. 


Mr. FLInDERS PETRIE has brought to 
England four cases of portable objects dis- 
covered by him at Sin and elsewhere, the 
property of the Egypt Exploration Fund under 
the arrangement liberally made by M. Maspero. 
Through the kindness of the Royal Archaco- 
logical Institute these antiquities will shortly 
be exhibited to the public. M. Naville and 
Mr. Petrie will, it is hoped, both continue the 
work of the Fund in the coming autumn. A 
general meeting of the subscribers will be held 
early in October to hear Mr. Petrie’s lecture on 
his discoveries, of which the full statement is 
now being embodied in his first memoir on 
Tanis. This will be the second annual publica- 
tion of the Fund, following M. Naville’s 
memoir on Pithom, which is now in type. Mr. 
Petrie’s memoir will probably be accompanied 
by a shorter one by M. Naville on the inscrip- 
tions found at San. 


Two new works by Mr. Hamerton may be 
expected in the course of the autumn. The 
first, which is entitled Human Intercourse, con- 
sists of twenty-six essays on social subjects, 
and is already in type. This work has, we 
understand, occupied the author at intervals 
for some years, and will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan in September. An Ameri- 
can edition is being printed at Boston for 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. The other work is a 
volume on Landscape, of the size of The 
Graphic Arts, which it will resemble in out- 
ward form. It will be rather a treatise on 
landscape in nature, literature, and art than a 
technical treatise on the art of landscape- 
painting, but richly illustrated with about 
forty engravings, etchings, and photogravures, 
either original or from pictures, besides various 
minor illustrations. The English publishers are 
Messrs. Seeley & Co., of Fleet Street. 


In the course of the autumn, probably in 
October, Messrs. Sampson Low will publish 
the Rev. Stuart J. Reid’s sketch of the Life and 
Times Y Sydney Smith. This biography, which 
is on family documents and the recollec- 
tions of personal friends, will contain more 
than fifty letters of Sydney Smith’s, and several 
essays and poems, hitherto unpublished, besides 
a considerable amount of fresh information as 
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to his life at Nether Avon, Edinburgh, Foston, 
and Combe-Florey. Among the illustrations 
will be a portrait of Sydney Smith, en- 
graved on steel, from a miniature in ivory, 
the property of his grand-daughter, Miss 
Holland. 

THE volume of Biographical Essays by Prof. 
Max Miller, which we have already announced, 
will comprise memorials of the three great 
religious reformers of modern India—Rajah 
Rimmohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Dayinanda Sarasvati; of the two Japanese 
Buddhist priests wuo came to study Sanskrit at 
Oxford—Kenju Kasawara and Buniyu Nanjio ; 
and of Charles Kingsley, Sir H. Colebrooke, 
Bunsen, Mohl, and other personal friends of the 
author. Additional interest will be given by 
large extracts from the correspondence between 
the author and these friends. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. F. 8. Growse, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, author of that 
model district memoir Mathurd, has written an 
account of another district of the North-west 
Provinces, Bulandshahr, where he has been 
stationed for some time. We may be sure 
that he will give adequate attention to the 
social history of the people, as well as to their 
architecture and archaeological remains. 


Mr. T. Fisier UnwIn will be the publishers 
in England of a selection of passages from 
Thoreau’s diary, entitled Summer, which has 
been compiled by Mr. H. G. O. Blake. It is 
argued that Thoreau himself must have con- 
templated such a volume, because he somewhere 
writes of ‘‘a book of the seasons, each page of 
which should be written in its own season and 
out of doors, or in its own locality wherever it 
may be.” 


TuE third edition of Mr. Kenelm Digby’s 
Introduction to the History of the Law of Real 
Property, which will be published very shortly 
by the Clarendon Press, contains a few altera- 
tions and additions, rendered necessary by 
various statutes affecting the law of real 
property which have been passed since the 
appearance of the second edition, especially the 
Act to amend the Law as to Contingent Re- 
mainders (1877), the Conveyancing Acts (1881 
and 1882), the Settled Land Act (1882), and 
the Married Women’s Property Act (1882). 


Dr. BucHnEtm’s school edition of Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell will likewise be issued in a few 
days from the Clarendon Press. It includes 
concise notes explaining the linguistic difficulties 
of the text, and giving all the historical and 
legendary information requisite for the full 
understanding of the numerous allusions, 
together with an Introduction comprising a 
biographical notice of the author, an account of 
the liberation of the Forest Cantons, and a 
critical notice of the play. It is much more 
than an epitome of the same editor’s larger 
edition, as the whole drama has been worked 
over again with the object of leaving no diffi- 
culty unsolved that might trouble younger 
readers. Becker’s Friedrich der Grosse will 
probably be the next volume in this series. 


Messrs. LonGMANS have in the press a 
second series of Essays, Consolatory and 
Domestic, by A. K. H. B., to be entitled Our 
Little Life. 


Mrs. Lovett-CAMERON has written a new 
novel, which will be published early in Sep- 
tember under the title of A North Country 
Maid. 


Mr. W. Down1noG, of Birmingham, announces 
a Fourfold Domesday Book of Warwickshire, 
edited by Mr. Wright Wilson. It will consist 
of a facsimile of the photozincographed edition 
of 1862, the contracted text, an extended text, 
and an English translation, arranged in parallel 
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columns. It will be published in a limited 
edition, at the subscription price of 25s. 


Mr. Down1né also has in preparation a series 
of reprints of rare volumes relating to Birming- 
ham. The first will be ‘‘A Loyal Oration 
giving a Short Account of Several Plots, some 
purely Popish, others Mixed, &c.,”’ by James 
Parkinson, head-master of King Edward’s 
School (1717), which is supposed to be the first 
book printed at Birmingham. 


TuE Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer 
for August will contain an article by the Rev. 
Joseph Maskell, descriptive of a visit to the old 
Flemish city of Damme, and the first part of a 
paper by Mr. R. 8. Ferguson, on ‘‘The Dignity 
of a Mayor; or, Municipal Insignia of Office.” 


Ir is not generally known that the late Prof. 
J. P. Lange, who died at Bonn on July 9, was 
the successor of Strauss in the University of 
Ziirich. The call of David Freidrich Strauss to 
Ziirich in 1839 as theological professor (Dog- 
matik und Kirchengeschichte) ended in the 
famous ‘‘ Septemberputsch ” and the fall of the 
Liberal Government. Strauss, before entering 
upon office, was promised a pension, and this 
pension was regularly paid him until his death. 
The Pietist-Conservative Government of 1839 
was anxious to find a really learned ‘* bibel- 
glaubig”’ professor to succeed Strauss, and 
invited J. P. Lange, then Pfarrer at Duisburg, 
on the Rhine. He held the post from 1839 to 
1854, when he was called to Bonn. 


Dr. Kart Scumipt, whose work on the 
Jus primae noctis was reviewed in the ACADEMY 
of March 25, 1882, has reprinted from the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie an article in which the 
recent literature on the subject is passed in 
review. ‘Der Streit tiber das Jus primae 
noctis” is marked by the same thoroughness 
as Dr. Schmidt’s previous work, to which it 
forms an interesting appendix. 


Correction. —To the Greek version of ‘‘ Little 


Billee” printed in the ACADEMY of last week, 


“T.” now sends two corrected readings: in 
1, 14, for aaraos, read &dAfrous ; in 1. 18, for 


Avérw, read AvéoOw, 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THE centenary of Diderot, who died in Paris 
on July 30, 1784, is to be celebrated by a meet- 
ing at the Palais du Trocadéro on Sunday next, 
3 The president of the committee is 
M. Pierre Lafitte, the directeur of the French 
Positivists. We may mention that Reinwald 
has published for the occasion a volume of 
CEuvres choisies de Diderot ; that the July number 
of the Livre has an excellent portrait of Diderot, 
and that Mr. George 
Saintsbury has contributed to the Magazine of 
‘* Diderot’s 


July 27. 


on steel ; 


engraved 


Art for August an article on 
Salons.” 


M. RENAN has been promoted in the Legion 
of Honour from the rank of officer to that of 


commander. 


Sir F. Lerauton has been elected a corre- 
onding member of the Académie des Beaux- 
sin the place of the late Sig. Mercuri, the 


Italian engraver. 


M. Himty, author of the Histoire de la For- 
mation des Etats de ’ Europe centrale, has been 
elected a member of the Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques in the place of the late 


M. Mignet. 


Two medical men have received from the 


M. Satomon ReErnacH, to whom the late 
Charles Tissot bequeathed all his papers, writes 
to the Revue critique that Tissot h passed for 
the press the first volume of his great work, Géo- 
graphiecomparée dela Province romaine @ Afrique, 
dealing with Carthage ; and that the second 
volume is almost ready for printing. 

M. LemMerRzE is publishing a new edition of 
the complete works of Alfred de Musset, in 
eleven volumes quarto, at the rate of one volume 
every alternate month. In the last volume, 
containing the posthumous works, will be 
printed for the first time a number of letters 
and a few poems. 

THE Baroness James de Rothschild, widow 
of the great bibliophile, has had printed the 
Mistére du Viel Testament, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, to be presented to the 
members of the Société des anciens Textes 
francais, in memory of her husband. It will 
also be published by Didot. 

M. DE MAULDE will issue, before the end of 
this year, in the series of .“ Documents inédits 
relatifs 4 Histoire de France,” a volume entitled 
Procédures politiques du Regne de Louis XII, 
which is a preliminary study for a regular His- 
tory of that king. 

MM. Garoz anv SéBricrT have published in 
the Revue de Linguistique a supplement to their 
‘‘ Blason populaire de la France,” dealing with 
proverbs, &c., that could not well be treated im 
a book for general circulation. 


A NEW edition has recently been published at 
Paris of Littré and Robin’s Dictionnaire de 
Médicine, from which Positivist doctrines have 
been excised to such an extent that M. G. 
Wyrouboff, Littré’s friend and fellow-worker, 
has been compelled to protest against the re- 
tention of Littré’s name on the title-page. 

Tue third portion of the Didot library, 
which was sold at the Hétel Drouot last month, 
realised 121,591 frs, (£4,864). 


exceeds three million francs (£120,000). 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


(Smith, Elder, 
Murray) ; Charles 


of Protestant Missions in India, 


to Date by the Rev. E. Storrow, 


Maps (Religious 
Author of ‘Dartmoor Days” (Bentley) 
Revised and Com 
and other Tales, by 
& Co.); Love the Debt, by 


Lilian, by the Author of “Phyllis” (Smith, 


It consisted 
mainly of mediaeval and Oriental MSS. The 
total sum reached by this sale up to the present 


We have on our table the following New 
Editions:—The Law of Nations considered as 
Independent Pclitical Communities : On the Rights 
and Duties of Nations in Times of Peace, by Sir 
Travers Twiss, Revised and Enlarged (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press); Literature and Dogma: an 
Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the 
Bible, by Matthew Arnold, Popular Edition 
& Co.); Lectures on the History 
of the Eastern Church, by Dean Stanley (John 
Kingsley: his Letters and 
Memoirs of his Life, Edited by his Wife (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.); Recollections of a Literary 
Life, by Miss Mitford (Bentley) ; ng ie 
y M. A. 
Sherring, carefully Revised and Brought Down 
with Four | or, 
Tract Society); The Out-of- 
Door Life of the Rev. John Russell, by the 


Record of the University Boat Race, carefully } gi 
leted to Date, by G. G. T. 
Treherne (Bickers); John Oldcastle’s Guide for 
Literary Beginners (Field & Tuer) ; Lizzie Leigh, 
Mrs. Gaskell (Smith, Elder, 
Basil, with Four 
Illustrations (Smith, Elder, & Co.); Airy Fairy 


England, by John Gorham Palfrey, in 4 vols, 
(Tritbner) ; Selections from Previous Works, &c. 
by Samuel Butler (Triibner); The Lost Tas. 
manian Race, by James Bonwick _ 
Low); Labour and Wages: Chapters Reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Manual of Political Economy,” by 
H. Fawcett (Macmillan) ; Asgard and the Gods: 
the Tales and Traditions of our Northen 
Ancestors, Adapted from the Work of Dr. W. 
Wigner by M. W. Macdowall, and Edited by 
W. 8S. W. Anson, Third Edition, with numer- 
ous Illustrations (Sonnenschein); Epics and 
Romances of the Middle Ages, Second Edition 
(Sonnenschein) ; Converts to Rome: a List of 
over Three Thousand Protestants who have 
become Roman Catholics since the Commence- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century, Compiled by 
W. Gordon Gorman (Sonnenschein) ; John Bull's 
Neighbour in her True Light, by “‘A Brutal 
Saxon,” Twentieth Thousand (Wyman); A Key 
to the Waverley Novels, with Index of the Prin- 
cipal Characters, by Henry Grey, Sixth Thou- 
sand (Griffith & Farran); A Study of “ The 
Princess,” with Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
by 8. E. Dawson (Montreal: Dawson Bros.); 
The Theory of Morals, by Paul Janet, Trans- 
lated from the Latest French Edition by Mary 
Chapman er‘? Clark) ; Earth’s Earliest 
Ages, and their Connexion with Modern 
Spiritualism and Theosophy, by G. H. Pember 
(Hodder & Stoughton); The Last Prophecy: 
being an Abridgment of the late E. B. Elliott's 
‘“‘Horae Apocalypticae,” by H. E. E., Third 
Edition (Nisbet); Science in the Nursery ; or, 
Children’s Toys and What they Teach, New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations (Griffith 
& Farran); Plant-Life: Popular Papers on the 
Phenomena of Botany, by Edward Step, with 
156 Illustrations, Third Edition (Fisher Unwin); 
Ourselves, Our Food, and Our Physic, by Ben- 
jamin Ridge, an entirely New Edition, illus- 
trated with Coloured Drawings of the Tongue 
(Charles Higham); Corpulence: its Treatment 
on Physiological Principles, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Ebskin, Translated from the Sixth German 
Edition by Prof. Keane (H. Grevel) ; Force and 
Matter, by Prof. Ludwig Biichner, with Por- 
trait and Biography, Fourth English Edition 
(Asher) ; Greenhouse Management for Amateurs, 
by W. J. May (Upeott Gill) ; Practical Tax- 
idermy, by Montagu Browne (Upeott Gill) ; 
Lady Sefton’s Pride, by Dora Russell (J. & 
Maxwell); The Elements of the Psychology of 
Cognition, by Robert Jardine (Macmillan); 
Canal and Calvert Tables, with Explanatory 
Text and Examples, by Lowis D’A. Jackson 
(W. H. Allen); &., &. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the new number of Mind there is a pape 
of considerable psychological interest by Mr. 
Charles Mercier, on ‘A Classification of 
Feelings.” The writer, while adopting Mr. 
Spencer’s view that mental phenomena are 
incidents of the correspondence between the 
ganism and its environment, thinks that that 
philosopher’s classification of the feelings is not 
worked out from this point of view. ‘This 
;| defect he accordingly seeks to make 

iving in the present article the first part of 
a most elaborate classification, consisting of 
classes, sub-classes, orders, genera, and smaller 
groups. The main principle of classification 18 
the mode of variation of the interaction betwee? 
organism and environment. By adopting, this 
principle he distinguishes between fi 

which correspond with interactions (1) thst 
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primarily subserve or oppose the conservation 
6f the organism, (2) that primarily affect the 
perpetuation of the race, and so forth. Each 
of these classes breaks up into sub-class 
according as the interactions are initiated by 
the environment or by the organism. Am 
each of these, again, falls into different orders 


Elder, & Co.) ; Poems, by Lewis Gidley (Parker) ; 
The “J. E. M.” Guide to Switzerland, Edited 
by J. E. Muddock, Fourth Edition, Revised 
and Corrected to Date (Wyman); Lectures on 
the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, by Charles 
West, Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
| (Longmans) ; A Compendious History of New 


French Government missions of scientific in- 
vestigation in India. Dr. Poussié is to under- 
take ethnology and natural history, with especial 
view to the formation of a collection; Dr. Gus- 
tave Le Bon is to study and draw the archi- 
tectural monuments from the earliest times 
down to the Mogul period. 
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according as the correspondence is direct or 
jndirect. It is not necessary to trace the 
essayist’s scheme more in detail; enough has 
probably been said to show that it is a 
serious attempt to deal from a biological 
point of view with what has been the crux 
of psychologists. Criticism of it will be 
easier when the whole scheme is before us. 
Next to this comes a long article by Mr. 
Edmund Montgomery on “The Object of 
Knowledge,” in which that ingenious and 
painstaking writer attempts, with greater 
clearness of language than on some previous 
occasions, to unfold his theory of knowledge 
in its relation to current doctrines, more par- 
ticularly those of Kant and Hegel. A pleasantly 
written and appreciative account of James 
Hinton’s ‘‘ Later Thought,” by Mr. H. Havelock 
Ellis, completes the list of substantive articles 
in the present number. Those who are in- 
terested in that curious compound of mediaeval 
mysticism and modern science which betrays 
itself in Hinton’s thought will be glad to 
learn from this article that the best and 
maturest work of his life, that of the last five 
years, has in large part still to see the light. 
In the present paper the reader has a pre- 
liminary sketch of the curious transition from 
the more ascetic and altruistic point of view in 
the earlier period of Man and His Dwelling- 
lace and The Mystery of Pain to the freer 
ft edonistic point of view of these later specula- 
tions. We notice with pleasure that Mind is 
making a Ry = feature of the special 
section headed ‘‘ Research and Discussion.” 
Among other interesting contributions con- 
tained in this section is a paper by Mr. Francis 
Galton, giving the results of introspective 
observations of his own, carried on almost 
continuously for six weeks, and having as their 
special aim the elucidation of the nature of those 
actions which are commonly described as 
feats of free-will. It is full of shrewd ob- 
servations, and deserves to be read by all 
whose minds are still perplexed by the free-will 
question. 

THE current number of the Revue historique 
is of exceptional interest. M. Molinier con- 
tributes a study on ‘‘Guillem Bernard de 
Gaillac,” a learned Dominican of the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, whose career throws 
light on the labours of the Dominicans in the 
cause of education. M. Havet publishes from 
the MSS. of the British Museum a memoir 
addressed to Anne of Beaujeu in 1485 on the 
steps to be taken for uniting the Duchy of 
Brittany to the royal domains. It is a curious 
example of elaborate diplomatic intrigue, pre- 

beforehand down to the most minute 
etails. M. Babeau writes on the arms of the 
nobles and citizens in the seventeenth century. 
M. Tourneaux publishes an inedited essay of 
Diderot, ‘Sur la Police ”—i.e., on litical 
organisation. It is addressed to the press 
Catharine II. of Russia, and was written at the 
instigation of Narishkin. Its object is to show 
the dangers to which the reforms of Maupeou 
had exposed the French monarchy. It is 
written with all the vigour which characterises 
Diderot. Finally, M. Wertheimer has gathered 
together a number of documents referring to 
Marie-Antoinette. The first part of his paper 
deals with the early period of her sojourn in 
France, before the affair of the necklace exposed 
her to unpopularity. 

THE Archivio Storico italiano contains the 
beginning of a paper by Sig. Rondoni on the 
ancient University of Florence. As the early 
history of Italian universities is still exceedingly 
obscure, this study of the subject will be a real 
contribution to knowledge. 

In the Revista Contemporanea of June 15 a 
biographical sketch by Becerro de Bengoa of 
Gen, “Alava, who fought at Trafalgar, 








became Wellington’s trusted aide-de-camp, 
and was subsequently ambassador to England, 
— interesting details of the battle of 

itoria. Alava died at Bartges in 1843, and 
it is now proposed to transfer his remains to 
his native town, Vitoria. In the last number of 
the month, Rodriguez Villa concludes his ‘‘Cam- 
paign of 1647 in Flanders,” showing that it 
was not dishonourable to Spanish arms. Ramén 
L. de Vicuna, in his ‘‘ Sujeto de la Historia,” 
treats of the influence of external nature upon 
man, concluding that it is not irresistible, 


. but relative, and rules with more sway over 


savage than over civilised races. Senor T. 
Jordana J. Morera writes with admiration of 
Washington and Baltimore, and especially of 
the ladies of the latter city. A letter toa 
sceptic by J. Moreno Fernandez is more per- 
suasive than argumentative. This article and 
another on psychology by R. Mourelo show 
the great influence of Herbert Spencer on recent 
Spanish thought. 








TRANSLATION. 
‘* BIN’ FESTE BURG IST UNSER GOTT.” 


Ovr God’s a fastness sure indeed, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He helps us free in every need 
That unto us may happen. 
The old wicked foe 
Now in earnest doth go, 
Deep wiles and great might 
In his fell store unite,— 
The earth holds not his fellow. 


By strength of ours is nothing done, 
Full soon are we dejected ! 
But on our side’s a champion 
By God himself elected. 
And who may that be? 
Christ Jesus is he, 
The Lord God of Hosts ! 
All gods else are vain boasts, 
Our camp is in his keeping. 
—_ demons rage both far and near, 
And gape our souls to swallow ; 
Not all too great shall be our fear ; 
Success our steps shall follow. 
The prince of this world, 
Though threats he hath hurled, 
To us can do nought, 
For if to judgment brought 
One word declares his sentence. 


To let the word stand they are fain, 
And small thereby their merit ; 
He dwells among us on the plain 
With gifts and with his spirit. 
What though they take life, 
Goods, name, child, and wife, 
We need not rebel— 
No profit those to hell, 
While ours must be the kingdom. 


R. M‘LInTOCK. 








THE PRESERVATION OF BOOKS 
FROM FIRE. 


THAT books of exceptional value should be 
protected by enclosure in cases or covers of 
some kind is an admitted fact; but it is not so 
easy to decide upon the fashion and material 
of the covering, so as to afford the best chance 
of safety to what lies within. All books cannot 
be housed in iron safes ; we must be content to 
see most of them ranged on shelves, with or 
without a glass front, and to know that they 
are still liable to damage frem fire, water, dust, 
or foul air. From dust we can preserve them 
by close cases serving as an outer binding; but 
the case must be pierced with air-holes, so that 
its tenant can breathe a pure atmosphere; the 
want of air injures a book as much as a man, 
affecting it with damp, mildew, and rotten- 
ness. As against the possibility of a fire, the 
case should be made strong enough to resist 





the action of the flames; while the air-holes, 






on the other hand, must not be so lar 
the deluge of water which quenches the 
enter wey them, and work irreparable 

damage on the volume within the case. With 

the view of obtaining a precise notion on this 

subject—one of no little importance to biblio- 

philes—a curious, but interesting, experiment 

was made at Mr. Quaritch’s residence on the 

evening of Thursday week, July 17. It was 

somewhat in the nature of a ceremony, or, 

to use a Spanish term, a funcion, we might say 

indeed an auto-de-fe, for such it seemed, as, 

surrounded by a number of pious votaries of 

bibliophily, three volumes (of legal character 

and little worth, and therefore doomed here- 

tical by such a tribunal) were committed to 

the flames of a fire which was lighted in the 
host’s garden. Each was enclosed in a different 
‘* pull-off” case; and the maker of the cases, 

Mr. Zaehnsdorf, stood by, and played the part 
of executioner by turning the books from time 
to time with the help of a pair of tongs, so as 
to assist the action of the flames. After half- 
an-hour’s intense suffering, the victims were 
hauled out, and by-and-by extracted from 
their ruined coverings. One, which had been 
in a case lined with tin, unpierced with air- 
holes, suffered only in its binding, which had 
been slightly damaged, not directly by the fire, 
but only by the heated metal. A second, of 
which the case was of the usual kind, but also 
unpierced with air-holes, came out intact and 
unhurt. The third, in a case resembling that 
of the second, but pierced with air-holes of 
good diameter, suffered most, the fire, and the 
water by which the fire was extinguished, 
having both found admission through those 
punctures, the water being the more deleterious 
agent of the two. The book was, however, not 
materially injured. From this experiment it 
may be concluded that a good case will in 
almost all instances preserve a book from de- 
struction by fire, that a metal lining to the 
case is not necessary, and that the air-holes 
(which experiments of a different kind have 
proved to be indispensable) should be small 
and numerous, distributed over the top and 
front edges, and not only on the top. 


that 
can 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREEK INSCRIPTION AT BROUGH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : July 21, 1884. 

Prof. Ridgeway has done the right thing— 
visited Brough and examined the original of 
the now famous inscription for himself. In 
doubtful cases it is only the original that can 
decide between tool-marks and _ accidental 
scratches, which are indistinguishable in casts 
and squeezes. As for photographs, experience 
has taught me that, except in rare instances, 
they are of little service in epigraphy. Paper 
squeezes are best, as they enable the decipherer 
to examine each side of the impression; in 
default of squeezes nothing is better than a 


cast. 

I gather that in Prof. Ridgeway’s pre pes | 
py represent characters he cannot read an 

rackets conjectural restorations. His readin 
of the first four lines is very attractive, thou 4 
the first letter of 1. 2 is 1, note, as he would 
make it. But Kouuaynve veros cannot be “ off- 

ring of Kommagéné,”’ as véros is used only of 
the descendants of a person. We must there- 
fore give up, it would seem, the ‘‘ Kommagenian 
Greeks” and fall back on Prof. Rhjs’s explana- 
tion. In this case all reason disappears for 
inventing a Greek name of quetiandl e form in 
1, 5, where to myself and others @:A:Biwros was 
clear on the cast. On the other hand, poipns, in 
1, 3, is evidently right. In 1. 10 I had at first 
read xoirw, but repeated examination of the 
cast convinced me that the word was kim. In 
the last line only the traces of letters appeared 
on the cast, so that, as I have stated in my last 
letter, my 8 was given with hesitation. But I 
do not understand what Prof. Ridgeway means 
by saying that ‘this is almost the only letter 
which is clearly distinct from every other in the 
inscription.” Does he refer to my B, in place 
of which he gives, not a ‘‘ distinct,’’ but a con- 
jectural, a? I am further unable to understand 

ow he can say that the Copenhagen facsimile 


is ‘‘ very accurate,” considering the differences 
between its readings and those of his own. 


en 
Staynesmore. 





I may add that Stainmore is an incorrect 





spelling recently introduced. The name should 
roperly be written Stanemore, pronounced 
tanmore. In Plantagenet times the form was 

A. H. Sayce. 








WILLIAM IV. AND ADMIRAL DOYER (?). 
London: July 22, 1884. 

In Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s recently published 
Life and Times of William IV. there is a story 
quoted (i. 69-71) of the young Prince, when 
ashore at Plymouth (in 1786), picking up a lad 
in the streets and sending him on board the 
Pegasus, of which frigate the Prince was captain. 
The boy’s name is said to have been Albert 
Doyer, and the story closes thus :—‘‘ In time 
William became King and signed the com- 
mission which made Albert Doyer a rear- 


admiral,” &c. A foot-note is added by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, ‘‘ Related recently in a journal 
caHed the Magpie.” 


I have not come across the original source of 
the story, and am not acquainted with the 
Magpie—which presumably is the penny weekly 
paper published at Bristol—but the following 

act needs explanation before the anecdote can 
be accepted as an authentic one :—No officer 
of the name of Albert Doyer, or of Doyer at all, 
can be found in the Navy List holding any com- 
missioned rank either during the time the 
Duke of Clarence was Lord High Admiral or 
before. Certainly there was no rear-admiral of 
the name. 

The facts connected with Prince William 
Henry’s stay at Plymouth in 1786 are, briefly, 
that in February 1786 he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Pegasus, a 28-gun frigate, and 
two months afterwards he became her captain. 
In June of that year the ship sailed from 
Plymouth for the West Indies and North 
America, returning to the same port in 
December 1787. 

It isa matter of regret that Mr. Fitzgerald 
did not, in working over the ground, sift for 
us the tares from the wheat. 

GEORGE F. Hooper. 








ST. JOHN’S EVE. 
Bocking, Braintree: July 19, 1884. 

In many parts of Italy St. John’s Eve is 
celebrated by observances analogous to those 
described by your correspondents as taking 
place in France. In Lombardy, however, the 
summer solstice is popularly devoted, not to St. 
John, but to St. Anthony, who is there the 
object of particular veneration. On June 24 
I was at Rovato, in the Province of Brescia, 
where the festa was ushered in at 2 o’clock 
in the morning by the most tremendous noise 
of mortars, which were let off on the hill near 
the old convent, whence the flash could be seen 
for many miles. St. Anthony’s proper day is 
in January, and its arbitrary transposition to 
the sun-festival is probably to be accounted for 
by the fact that erysipelas was long called ‘St. 
Anthony’s fire,” or ‘‘the sacred fire,” in con- 
sequence of its having been cured, according to 
legend, through the Saint’s intercession. By a 
characteristic confusion of ideas, St. Anthony 
was very generally made responsible for the 
disease he was supposed to have it in his power 
to arrest. Thus Brantéme relates of a Spanish 
soldier who had been suffering from this com- 
plaint that, when he went to church to return 
thanks for his recovery, he said: ‘‘ Beso las 
manos, Seiior Jesus, y tambien 4 vos, San Pablo 
y San Pedro, y 4 todos vosotros apostoles y 
santos de vida eterna” (‘‘I kiss your hands, 
Lord Jesus, and also yours, St. Paul and St. 
Peter, and all the other apostles and saints of 
eternal life’). Then he added, addressing St. 
Anthony, ‘‘ Y no 4 vos, barba blanca, que tan 





calenturas” (‘‘But not yours, White-beard, 
whose fire so maltreated me and burnt me 
during my fever ”’). 

E. MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 











MRS. MARY FITTON. 


Higher Broughton, Manchester : July 21, 1884, 

It may be of interest to note that the monu- 
ment to Alice, wife of Sir Edward Fitton, in 
Gawsworth church, includes effigies of their 
offspring, male and female, and among them 
Mrs. Anne and Mrs. Mary Fitton. There is, 
therefore, something in the nature of a portrait 
which may be compared with the description of 
the Dark Lady in the Sonnets. 

There is an engraving of this monument in 
Mr. Earwaker’s Hast Cheshire (vol. ii., p. 582), 
where he also states that Fitton is men- 
tioned in the unprinted will of Francis Fitton, 
who refers to her marriage with Mr. William 
Polwhele. Witt E. A. Axon. 








HAMPSHIRE NOTES AND QUERIES, 
Winchester: July 22, 1884. 

In the AcADEMY of June 21 the remark is 
made that ‘‘ If a Hampshire newspaper were to 
set apart a column for dialectal ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ ”’ &c. 

Some two years since a column was so set 
apart in the Winchester Observer and County 
News. It has been well supported by local and 
other antiquaries, and the contributions are 
reprinted in annual volumes, of which the first 
was issued in June 1883. 

May I ask you to kindly give publicity to 
this fact, that other papers ey be deterred 
from imitating a special and recognised feature 
of the Winchester Observer ? 

W. S. GARDINER. 








‘* SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE.” 
London: July 22, 1884. 


Our attention has just been called to a 
notice (in the AcADEMY of July 5) of Mr. 
Sargent’s recent Latin Passages. The reviewer 
therein takes occasion to refer to a work 
published by us—Specimens of Roman Litera- 
ture, by Messrs. Cruttwell and Banton—in a way 
which is (unintentionally, no doubt) unjust to 
that work and its editors. Will you, therefore, 
kindly allow us space to mention that a new 
and revised edition has been before the public 
for nearly two years, and that a third edition is 
in preparation? CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co. 








SCIENCE. 


Aeschyli Agamemno. Emend. D. 8. Margo- 
liouth. (Macmillan.) 

Tuerz is one advantage in noticing so tardily 
this remarkable book. We have before us a 
body of criticism, mostly hostile, which is 
very instructive as to the condition and aim 
of scholarship in England—that is, of scholar- 
ship in the narrow sense of the criticism of 
classical texts. In the hosts of school editions 
produced nowadays, while the main body of 
the notes is usually borrowed from the most 
available German, the main title to fame 
seems always to be some two or three minute 
changes which the editor has suggested in the 
text. If he can supply five or six, even of 
questionable originality, he thinks he has 
done wonders for his author, and does not 
hesitate to claim for his edition the credit of 
originality ; and yet if these flashes of genius 
were not carefully exhibited in the Preface 





mal su fuego me traté, y me quemé en mio 


they would be.as hard to find in the book as 
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the proverbial needle in the bundle of hay. 
Moreover, they are supposed to be a higher and 
nobler kind of addition to learning than the 
careful exegesis which cost older scholars so 
much trouble and research. Really learned 
editors, like Mr. Munro, Mr. Mayor, and Mr. 
Blaydes, who bring out of their own treasures 
things new and «'d, are quite scarce in 
England. But while the critical scholars, as 
they call themselves, are so anxious to be 
credited with clever modifications of texts, 
there is happily a strong conservative vein 
opposed to all changes, even at the risk of 
printing nonsense as Greek and Latin models 
of style. We are told that the texts are 
sacred ; that our duty is, if possible, to explain, 
and not to emend ; and that all wanton novel- 
ties are to be regarded with horror. We may 
allay the apprehensions of those who fear the 
decay of this most respectable feeling by 
pointing out that it is protected and sup- 
ported by a jealousy seldom absent in these 
studies. This jealousy is very strong in those 
who have themselves made no emendations ; 
it exists also in those who have—as regards 
the emendations of their rivals. It decreases 
as the number of original suppositions a man 
has made increases. If a scholar has made 
only half-a-dozen he is generally furious at 
their being appropriated or not appreciated. 
If he has made a hundred he can afford to 
give them away, and he even takes them from 
others without that rigid acknowledgment 
which is due to such precious property. These 
considerations make it pretty certain that our 
texts are in no danger of being spoilt by 
wanton improvements. Their protectors are 
many, watchful, and pugnacious. 

But we are threatened from the other side 
with a serious evil, against which the safe- 
guards are by no means so many or so strong. 
The conservatives are so jealous of the re- 
ceived texts that the habit has grown of 
trying to explain everything, however obscure 
and corrupt, as genuine Greek or genuine 
poetry ; and so the art of translation, not only 
at examinations, but even in published ver- 
sions, is too often the art of twisting into 
apparent sense, or quasi-sense, in English, 
what is really nonsense in Greek or Latin. 
This habit of turning conundrums into conun- 
drums is a mischievous exercise, and tends to 
destroy the real and solid advantages gained 
by classical studies. The student is first 
shown in the Latin and Greek grammars a 
clear, logical, and nevertheless subtle method 
of expression, which ought to teach him to 
think logically, and express himself clearly 
and elegantly. But, when he comes to his 
texts—for example, to the text before us—he 
finds his grammar at fault, the recognised 
constructions inadequate, and the sense at 
times so obscure as to be a matter of guess- 
work, And yet the play is an undoubted 
masterpiece, full of bold thought and splendid 
imagery. In the face of this grave difficulty 
three courses are open. The first is to take 
the text as it stands, according to the MSS., 
and do our best to torture out an English 
version. This has been done by the man 
most likely to comprehend Aeschylus among 
us, and he has produced a version as obscure 
as the Greek, and sometimes even unintelli- 
gible to those who have not the original 
before them. Lesser interpreters of this 
school have only given us pompous jargon, 





without real life or sense. The second course 
is to recognise the corruptions of the text, 
but to print the text as all that we have, 
giving guesses as to the sense, wherever the 
grammar or construction seems at fault. - This 
is the course pursued as regards Sophocles 
by the best of his editors, Wunder, who gives 
up as corrupt a host of passages which less 
precise thinkers have accepted as genuine. 
The third course is not only to declare the 
text to be corrupt, but to seek to purify it by 
emendation. This is the plan adopted by 
Prof. Kennedy and by Mr. Margoliouth. It 
is the most brilliant and suggestive ; it pos- 
tulates the highest critical powers and the 
most faultless taste; and, if successful, it 
leads to achievements in scholarship of the 
greatest and most lasting renown. But, 
on the other hand, such an attempt lays 
the editor open to severe criticism. In a 
large number of cases the conservative school 
will not allow that any change is required, 
in others they will not accept the change 
proposed. So it is that Mr. Margoliouth 
(who is an editor of this kind) must 
expect lively opposition, and be prepared 
for hard, and at times deserved, cen- 
sure; for his temper of mind is sure to 
lead him astray in some cases. He has 
enounced, too, in his Studia Scenica, principles 
which have already been criticised in the 
Acapemy (February 2), and which will not com- 
mand general assent. He thinks Aeschylus, 
composing for an audience, was bound to be 
clear and easy. Even on his own showing, 
the Agamemnon is anything but easy. In- 
deed, his emendations are sometimes as hard 
as the former text. Examples of this are the 
readings and notes on vv. 135, 146, 213, 308, 
637, 1019, 1055, 1172, &c. Sometimes he 
finds fault with a construction without suffi- 
cient reason. Thus it has been pointed out 
that Booxoua: with the accusative, which he 
condemns (v. 119), occurs in Hom. JZym. 
Herm. 232, 559, and in Aristoph. Birds, 
1099. This is a grave matter for an editor 
who finds such constant fault with his 
text. 

It is of course a matter of logical sense to 
determine whether a passage is so irrelevant 
as to be spurious; and on this men will never 
agree. The conservatives, as I have explained, 
will be certain to feel many passages true and 
beautiful which are really nonsense, while 
such revolutionary editors as Mr. Margoliouth 
will condemn what the poet may really have 
written. And even in his edition there are 
passages left without question which seem to 
have no logical sense. What is the meaning 
of 76 patay dxOcs in v. 165? It is anything 
but paray. What is the point of Barrera 
yap dcoos d0bev Képavvos in v. 469? So 
orvyos, v. 547, the lines 570, 571, ti xara£va ; 
886, and others, seem wanting either in 
sense or in appositeness. But, as Prof. 
Kennedy has allowed himself large licence in 
changing for his second edition opinions 
strongly advocated in his first, so Mr. Mar- 
goliouth, a far younger scholar, may revise 
in another edition many of his suggestions. 
He will also do well to acknowledge strictly 
all the alterations, especially the very slight 
ones, which have been already printed in 
earlier editions; and if some colleague will 
help him not only in this, but in producing 
an accurately printed text, it would be well. 





The misprints in the present book are pain- 
fully frequent. 

We have left for the last the answer to 
the most important question : What permanent 
improvement has the present edition made 
in our knowledge of the Agamemnon? In 
answering this question critics will not agree, 
especially as regards individual emendations. 
There are even some scholars who assert that 
nothing but harm has been attempted. Never- 
theless, even a very hostile reviewer, Wecklein, 
has accepted four emendations as probable, one 
of which (ftyos, v. 1621) other good critics 
have adopted as certain. ‘To make four such 
suggestions on a play is rather a high average 
for an English edition; but out of the hun- 
dreds scattered through this daring book 
there are a great many more well worthy of 
acceptance. Space will not suffice us to do 
more than refer to vv. 69, 154, 386, 551, 593, 
714, 903, 931, 943, in the first thousand lines. 
What is, perhaps, more important than all 
these particulars is the lesson inculcated on 
the readers of Greek plays, that they must 
not follow scholiasts and commentators like 
sheep, but endeavour to think out for them- 
selves the poet’s argument and expression. 
The reason why ‘‘ pure scholars” are so help- 
less in any controversy where evidence has to 
be weighed, and arguments refuted, is that 
they have spent much time in repeating 
vague and hazy explanations of unintelligible 
texts, and in disguising them under specious 
phrases. J. P. Manarry. 








SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Handwérterbuch der Chemie. Von A. Ladenburg. 
(Breslau: E. —— This dictionary of 
chemistry is being published at the rate of 
about four hundred pages per annum, or one 
volume in two years; what has been issued up 
to the present time includes articles under the 
letters A, B, and C down to “ Cerebrine.” 
It forms part of the new edition of the 
great German Encyclopaedia of Natural 
Science, but challenges comparison with 
such independent or detached works as 
the Chemical Dictionaries of Wurtz and Watts. 
The last-named works have been supplemented 
by appendices of considerable bulk, and must, 
we think, be pronounced superior in some 
respects to the book now before us. The illus- 
trations in the French Dictionnaire de Chimie 
are of particular excellence, while the standard 
of completeness attained by Watts’s Dictionary 
is high. At present any detailed review of the 
Handwérterbuch would be premature, but we 
may at least point out as a commendable and 
characteristic feature of this work the biblio- 
graphical records which precede each important 
article. These would, however, have been 
more useful had the authors’ names and works 
been arranged according to some system, either 
alphabetical or chronological. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E, Roscoe 
and C. Schorlemmer. Vol. III.— Organic 
Chemistry, Part II. (Macmillan.) This valu- 
able work is proceeding regularly and rapidly 
towards completion. The present part, con- 
sisting of some six hundred and fifty pages, 
contains descriptions of compounds of divalent, 
trivalent, and more complex alcohol-radicles, 
of the allyl series, of oleic and citric acid, of 
drying oils, of so-called carbohydrates, and of 
several substances which are related to the 
above-named compounds or are conveniently 
discussed in connexion with them. ll the 
more purely scientific or philosophical sections 
of the volume are marked by clearness of state- 
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ment and sufficient fullness of detail, but the 
treatment of industrial or technological sub- 
jects leaves much to be desired. If the limits 
of available space were too narrow to permit 
of adequate discussion, at least every word for 
which a place could be found should have been 
as frequent as possible. The page and a-half 
on drying oils is, for the most part, obsolete, 
while not a datum as to specific gravity, rela- 
tive fluidity, and comparative siccative property 
is vouchsafed. Some notice of the drying oils 
used by the Japanese should have been given. 
The sections on sugar-making are much fuller 
and much more satisfactory; cellulose and its 
associated compounds are, however, treated in 
a less adequate manner. 


Experimental Chemistry for Junior Students. 
By J. Emerson Reynolds. Part III.—Metals 
and Allied Bodies. (Longmans.) In noticing 
the two preceding volumes of Prof. Emerson 
Reynolds’s course of experimental chemistry, we 
have pointed out the special features and the 
originality which mark this little laboratory 
lesson-book. It must not be ranged with the 
crowd of booklets on elementary analysis which 
continues to become denser each month. You 
feel that the writer of the book before us knows 
a very great deal more than he tells us, and not, 
as in the case of the average science master who 
feels bound to turn author, a very great deal 
less. To the three hundred experiments de- 
scribed in this part iii, Prof. Reynolds has 
added an Appendix containing notes on the 
classification of the elements, on crystalline 
forms, on spectrum analysis, and on the sys- 
tematic search for metals in analysis. 


Numerical Exercises in Chemistry. By T. 
Hands. (Sampson Low.) There is really no 
more reason for the multiplication of books on 
chemical and physical arithmetic than there is 
for the perpetual flow of small text-books of 
systematic or analytical chemistry. Beside the 
questions appended to the chief standard school- 
books on chemistry, we have an ample supply 
of problems in Dr. Tilden’s Introduction to the 
Study of Chemical Philosophy and in Mr. Sidney 
Lupton’s Llementary Chemical Arithmetic. Why 
the boys of Carlisle Grammar School should 
need to have the bare and commonplace sets of 
chemical and physical problems provided in this 
pamphlet printed for their particular use passes 
our comprehension. Woodward’s exercises 
would have been as good, and Lupton’s in- 
finitely better. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


UNDER the title of Indogermanische Mythen: 
Gundharven-Kentauren (Berlin: ome E. H. 
Meyer has made a careful and _lucidly 
arranged examination of one of the most inter- 
esting of Greek myths. Following Kuhn, he 
identifies the Greek Kentaurs with the Indian 
Gandharvas, and endeavours to show that they 
originally represented the winds, or rather the 
wind-spirits. His description of the develop- 
ment of the myth in art and tradition is excel- 
lent, as well as the sketch of the three periods 
in the history of myths with which his book 
closes. But his investigation seems to us to be 
marred by one radical fault—that of regarding 
the myth of the Kentaurs as of purely Indo- 
Greek origin. If recent philological and an- 
thropological researches are right, the primitive 
home of the Indo-European is to be sought in 
North-eastern Europe rather than in Asia; and 
consequently the existence of a myth in the 
Greek and Asiatic branches of the Aryan family 
only, instead of showing it to be of genuine 
Aryan origin, will be rather a proof to the con- 
trary. The recent discovery of old Babylonian 
boundary-stones, with the figure of the Kentaur 
carved upon them just as he is represented in 
Greek art and literature, makes it clear that 


come from an ‘‘ Oriental” source and have been 

borrowed from the East (as, indeed, Meyer 

himself once hints may have partially been the 

case), like the myths of Héraklés and of Aphro- 

dité and Addnis. No doubt certain features 

of the myth were an Indo-European heritage, 

but so also were certain features of the myth of 

Héraklés. The horse-headed figures found on 

lentoid gems are no indication of Indo- 

European art, as Milchhéfer supposes, since the 

winged horse, accompanied by Hittite characters, 

occurs on a seal discovered at Aleppo. The 

design on the lentoid gem, moreover, in which 

Milchhéfer finds the harpies, and Meyer Peleus 
and the Kentaurs, is a reproduction of a not 
uncommon Assyro-Babylonian one where Mero- 
dach stands between two ostriches or similar 
animal-like demons, which he grasps in either 
hand. If, therefore, Meyer is right in holding 
that the figures on these gems offer the earliest 
illustration of the Kentaurs in Greek art, we 
shall have only another proof of the Oriental 
origin of the myth of the Kentaurs itself. 

Pror. FRIEDRICH DELITZScH’s new work on 
Die Sprache der Kossiier (Leipzig: Hinrichs) 
adds one more language to the many already 
revealed to us by the progress of cuneiform 
research. The Kossaeans, called Kassi in the 
inscriptions, inhabited the mountains on the 
east of Babylonia to the north-west of Susiania. 
They are regarded as a rude and barbarous 
tribe by the classical writers, but a portion of 
them conquered Babylonia at an early period 
and gave a dynasty to the people of that 
country. Tablets exist giving the meanings in 
Assyrian of the names of these kings, and Prof. 
Delitzsch has now published another tablet 
in which a list of Kossaean words is provided 
with their Semitic equivalents. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Babylonians interested 
themselves in the philology of other languages 
besides Accado - Sumerian. Prof. Delitzsch 
endeavours with the help of these materials to 
fix the linguistic position of the Kossaean 
dialect, and at the same time brings together 
all that is known from the monuments of the 
history, religion, and ethnology of the people 
who spoke it. 


Dr. HomMEL has sent a short communication 
to the Ausland, the object of which is to point 
out that the Accadians were an Altaic people. 
This he endeavours to do with the help partly 
of anthropology, partly of language. M. de 
Sarzec’s discoveries at Tell-Ho have shown us 
what the physical type of the Sumero-Accadians 
was like, while the newly discovered list of 
Accadian numerals, first published in the 
AcaDEMY, affords a solid basis for linguistic 
comparisons. If Dr. Hommel’s discovery proves 
to be a real one, the long-disputed question as 
to the affinities of the Accadian language of 
primeval Chaldaea will be set at rest. Oppert 
and Sayce first suggested that it was Ural- 
Altaic ; Lenormant then endeavoured to connect 
it more definitely with the Uralic dialects—an 
attempt pronounced by Donner to be a failure. 
Now, however, if Dr. Hommel is to be believed, 
itis to the Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic 
family that this old agglutinative language 
must be assigned. How Prof. de La Couperie’s 
theory of its Chinese affinities stands to this view 
is not clear. 


Tue third part of Dr. Collitz’s valuable 
collection of Greek Dialectal Inscriptions, 
which has just been published by Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, of Gottingen, consists entirely 
of Boeotian Inscriptions, edited by Dr. Richard 
Meister. The price is five marks. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. GorDdon WIGAN, member of the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, has 





this particular myth of the Kentaurs must have 


been engaged upon a translation of M, Hospi- 


talier’s Formulaire pratique de I Electricien, to 

which he has made various additions to meet 

the requirements of English readers. The work 

will be issued next week by Messrs. Cassell & 

es under the title of The Electrician’s Pocket- 
ook. 


THE August number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, rather thinner than 
usual, contains the proceedings of the Institute 
up to the time it quitted its old rooms in St. 
Martin’s Place. Perhaps the most notable 
paper in this number is one by the Rev. Lorimer 
Fison, descriptive of the initiation ceremonies 
practised in parts of Fiji under the name of the 
‘‘Nanga.” Some of these ceremonies, how- 
ever, are of such a character as to prevent their 
full description in print. The number also 
contains a paper by Dr. Garson, criticising the 
standards of craniometrical measurements re- 
cently agreed to by German anthropologists, 
known as the ‘‘ Frankfurt Code.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Pror. Evutine has left Arabia, where he 
spent the last two years in copying Semitic 
incriptions, and is now on his way home. It 
is rumoured that he has discovered a long 
inscription ef twenty-five lines in Aramaic 
characters of a very early date. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish immediately 
Books I. to XII. of the Iliad, edited by Mr. 
D. B. Munro, Provost of Oriel. The book 
comprises an Introductory Sketch of Homeric 
Grammar, and a brief conspectus of the present 
state of the controversy regarding the date 
and composition of the Homeric poems. It is 
intended to form a companion volume to Mr. 
Merry’s school edition of the Odyssey. 


AN edition of Sallust’s Catilinarian Con- 
spiracy and Jugurthine War, by the Rev. W. W. 
Capes, Reader in Ancient History, is likewise 
on the eve of publication by the same press. 
It contains a full historical Introduction, con- 
taining references to the chief authorities to be 
consulted by the more advanced student; and 
special care has been taken in the notes to 
illustrate in some detail the influence of Sallust 
on the language and style of Tacitus, as well 
as his own probable obligations to Thucydides 
and others. 


Messrs. LonGMANS have in the press an 
edition of the Fourth Book of Thucydides by 
Messrs. A. T. Barton and A. S. Chavasse, with 
notes on the same scale as Messrs. Sheppard 
and Evans’s well-known edition of the first 
three books. 


THE last number of the Zeitschrift fiir d. 
dsterreichischen Gymnasien contains,a review, by 
Gustav Meyer, of Karl Penka’s Origines Ariacae, 
a book with which some readers of the ACADEMY 
will be familiar. The reviewer shows that Dr. 
Penka’s linguistic arguments for finding the 
first home of the Aryans in Northern Europe 
are exceedingly untrustworthy. 

Correction.—In the notice of the new edition 
of Wright’s Anglo-Saxon Vocabularies in the 
AcADEmY of last week (p. 49) Mr. Jos. Mayer 
was spoken of as if dead. We are glad to hear 
that we were wrong, and that he is still alive. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Scorrisn Merzororocicat Socrery.—(Half-yearly 
General Meeting, Monday, July 21.) 


Mitne Home, Esa., in the Chair.—Mr. Buchan, 
secretary of the society, read the Report of the 
council. Every effort will be made to secure to 
science a continuous hourly record of the weather 
henomena of Ben Nevis. Arrangements have 
en made for the completion of the observatory 
buildings during the course of this summer. 


beginning of the work is made to-day (July 21), 
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that the whole will be finished 

some time ore October. The new buildings 
include a tower, on the top of which will be placed 
anemometers, specially designed by Profs. Chrystal 
and Crum Brown, for registering the direction, 
velocity, and pressure of the wind, a correct 
knowledge of which is of supreme importance in 
ing on the scientific and practical enquiries 
aimed at in the establishment of the observatory. 
To the expenses connected with the erection of the 
anemometers a grant of £50 has been made by the 
committee of the Government Research Fund. 
An exit from the building has been made in the 
upper part of the tower, which will enable the 
0 ers to make outside observations during the 
winter months on many occasions when they 
could not otherwise be attempted. The council 
regret to intimate that their application to the 
Treasury for a grant in aid of the establishment 
of the marine station at Granton was not success- 
ful. Notwithstanding the refusal, the marine 
station, to which the society contributes £300 a- 
year from the Fishery Fund, was established in 
April. Since that date a number of scientific men 
have availed themselves of the advantages of 
the station for carrying on scientific work. 
There is every probability that the subscrip- 
tions from the general public will shortly permit 
of very desirable extensions being made to 
the further equipment of the station —Mr. 
Buchan read a paper giving a general résumé 
of the Ben Nevis observations from June 1881 to 
June 1884. From these, along with observations 
made at Fort William, he has calculated the nor- 
mal mean temperature and the mean atmospheric 
pressure at the top of Ben Nevis. The normal 
mean temperature is 31° F., which is 16°3° lower 
than the mean temperature at the sea-level at 
Fort William. This gives an average diminution 
of temperature with the height of one degree F. to 
every 270 feet, which is very near the average rate 
hitherto most generally assumed of one degree fur 
every 300 feet. The coldest month on the top of 
Ben Nevis is February, the mean temperature of 
which is 22°. The warmest month is July, the 
mean temperature being 41°3°. As regards atmo- 
spheric pressure, the normal mean at the top of the 
mountain is 25°281 inches, being 4'557 inches lower 
than the mean pressure at Fort William. The 
lowest mean pressure, 25°107 inches, occurs in 
February, and the highest, 25°294, in June. Mr. 
Buchan then drew attention to the curves on two 
a, showing the mean hourly values for each 
of the seven months from December 1883 to June 
1884. These va:ues showed temperature, pressure, 
force of wind, and sunshine, and he took occasion 
to point out the differences between these elements 
on the top of Ben Nevis and those at the lower 
levels. He had constructed a table of barometric 
corrections for the height of Ben Nevis, showing 
the corrections to be applied for each tenth of an 
inch of pressure at the sea-level, and for each 
degree of difference in the temperature of the 
stratum of air between the sea-level and the 
observatory. These calculated corrections he 
then applied to the double set of observations— 
that at Fort William and that at Ben Nevis. 
He pointed out that with a dry, warm atmo- 
sphere, and with clear sky at the top—a type 
of weather occurring only during anti-cyclones 
—the temperature on the top rises much above 
he average, so as occasionally to be nearly as 
high as that prevailing at Fort William at the 
same time. Once, on December 31, the tempera- 
ture on the Ben exceeded that at Fort William 
g six hours, and, during one hour, by as 
much as four degrees. A remarkable fact was that, 
with such}weather on the top, the pressure there, 
& compared with that at For William, consider- 
ably exceeded the mean. On the other hand, in 
cases of high winds accompanying great storms, 
the atmospheric pressure on the top of the moun- 
tain, as com with Fort William, was con- 
siderably lower than the mean. As regards cy- 
clones, observations show that most generally the 
meter falls to the minimum earlier on the 
top of the mountain than at Fort William— 
M one case fcur hours earlier. The shape 
of the barometric curve was sharp at the low 
level, whereas at the top it was more rounded. In 
Connexion with these features, he showed that the 
temperature ry ! begins to rise at the top of 
the mountain many hours before it rises at the 





bottom, and that the cold weather that follows in 
the rear of storms is later in setting in at the top 
of the Ben than at the bottom. These facts had 
an important bearing upon the theory of storms, 
and upon the opinions that had been expressed on 
meteorological phenomena. The importance of 
the relation of the temperature at the top of the 
mountain to that below was next adverted to, it 
being evident that, as regards strong winds and 
stormy weather generally, the most dangerous con- 
ditions are those that arise out of an unusually high 
temperature at low level, as compared with that 
which prevails at the top of the mountain. The 
unstable equilibrium which this implied—the as- 
cending and descending masses of air—were the 
chief conditions of the power of the tornado. The 
weather of October 13, 1881, was referred to in 
illustration of the principle on which this statement 
was founded—weather which preceded the great 
storm that occasioned the memorable disaster on 
the coast of Berwick. Another feature of storms 
was pointed out—namely, the direction of the wind 
at the top of the Ben, as compared with that pre- 
vailing at Fort William. It appeared that in cases 
in which the centre of a storm takes its easterly 
course to the north of Ben Nevis, the wind at the 
top does not blow in the same direction as it does 
at Fort William. Thus, if the wind at Fort Wil- 
liam be southerly, it will be south-westerly at the 
top of the mountain; and if south-westerly at 
Fort William, it will be westerly at the top. In 
this case, the wind that prevails at the top of Ben 
Nevis is a wind that takes some hours ere it pre- 
vails at Fort William. On the other hand, when 
a storm passes on its easterly course to the south 
of Ben Nevis, while the wind is south at Fort Wil- 
liam, it is south-east at the top of the mountain ; 
and if south-east at Fort William, it is east at the 
top. Two instances were pointed out to show that 
from this peculiarity of the Ben Nevis observations 
the directions that a storm would take might be 

redicted. These important results would be still 
farther enquired into in the discussion that Mr. 
Buchan has undertaken of the bearing of the Ben 
Nevis observatories on weather forecasting. This 
was one of the most difficult problems that science 
presented to the investigator, and could only be 
ultimately discussed with satisfactory results 
after some years of patient observations and 
of labour in elaborating the phenomena.—The 
principle of a new instrument for ascertaining 
whether there may be in an atmosphere cosmic 
dust or not, and of collecting volcanic dust and 
other atmospheric impurities, was explained by 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell. The instrument consists 
mainly of a large tube so fitted or connected as to 
secure a constant passage of air through it. In 
the tube was proposed to be fitted what he called 
filters, say four, of fine platinum wires. The par- 
ticles in the air would adhere to these filters, and 
could be thereafter washed off and collected for 
microscopic and chemical examination.—Mr. J. T. 
Cunningham read a report on the work of the 
marine station for scientific purposes at Granton. 
He detailed the course and nature of the work 
since the completion of the equipment of the 
station early in April. The method of working in 
the yacht Medusa was thus described :—The posi- 
tion of the yacht is ascertained by means of bear- 
ings at the time when the dredge or other appar- 
atus is put down or taken up. At these points 
the depth of the water and the nature of the 
bottom ure ascertained, and various physical obser- 
vations taken. These include the temperature 
of the air, and that of the sea at the bottom, 
at the surface, and sometimes at intermediate 
depths; samples of sea-water are also secured 
from different depths. When the dredge or trawl 
is hauled on deck the contents are carefully ex- 
amined, and the relative abundance of the animals 
and algae noted down. Some of the specimens 
are preserved on the spot, and a number of them 
are brought back alive to the station, and placed 
in the floating cages, or in aquaria in the labora- 
tory, so that they may be more minutely examined 
in the living state, and form a stock which may be 
drawn upon for purposes of special research. The 
products of the fine tow nets are treated in the 
same way; a microscope is always on board, and 
in calm weather the minute specimens can be ex- 
amined inthe cabin. Samples of the contents of 
the tow nets are preserved and labelled on board, 
and the remainder are brought back to the station 





alive and examined in the laboratory. The results 
of one day’s work at sea usually provide fresh 
material for two or three days’ work on shore. 
The work of dealing with the preserved collections, 
identifying and separating the animals, gees on 
continuously at the station. The opportunities 
for faunological and systematic zoological work 
soon became abundant, and is now being con- 
tinuously carried on; and in time Mr. Cunning- 
ham hopes to identify the numerous kinds of 
fish spawn, both floating and attached, which 
occur in the Firth of Forth and neighbouring 
parts of the sea. In order that the systematic and 
general work of the station might not be neglected, 
the services of a zoologist in Mr. John Henderson 
have been secured. Valuable services had been ren- 
dered to zoological investigation by Mr. Frederick 
Pearcey, of the Challenger Office. ‘The study of 
the algae has been energetically carried on by 
Mr. Rattray. The work cuniedl on by Mr. Mill 
had been chiefly physical. A regular system of 
meteorological observations, both on land and in 
the ‘‘ark,’? has been set on foot.—Mr. Hugh 
Robert Mill read a paper on ‘‘ The Tidal Variation 
of Temperature at the Marine Station, Granton.’’ 
He related in detail the nature and time of the 
experiments. The mass of figures, he said, which 
records these ninety-seven hours of work shows 
some very interesting relations between the tem- 
perature, the time of day, and the state of the tide ; 
but it was necessary to use great caution in the 
consideration of such results. Without generalis- 
ing, the following facts observed in each series of 
observations might be stated—(1) In the day time 
the air was warmer than the water, at night the 
water was warmer than the air. (2) The surface 
temperature rose when the air temperature rose, 
and fell when it fell, with no very apparent refer- 
ence to the tides. (3) The curve for bottom tem- 
perature also followed that of air temperature, 
though to a slight extent; but the crest of the 
heat wave was retarded for several hours, and the 
tide produced profound modifications in the tem- 
perature. (4) When the tide flowed early in the 
morning it cooled the bottom thermometers ; when 
it entered at a later hourit heated them. (5) By 
day the bottom temperature was lower than that 
of the surface; by night is was equal to it, or 
slightly higher. 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at redaced prices (Eogravings, Chromos, 
and Oleozraphs). handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO, Rees, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











ART-BOOKS. 


Five Great Painters. By Lady Eastlake. 
(Longmans.)' Lady Eastlake scarcely needed 
the graceful excuse she gives for the republica- 
tion of these essays. Since, little less than half 
a century ago, she (then Miss Rigby) made her 
literary mark with Letters from the Baltic she 
has had a claim upon the reading public ; and, 
though, no doubt, her knowledge of, and taste 
for, art was largely increased and stimulated by 
the refined artist, connoisseur, and art-scholar 
whose name she bears, she has earned for her- 
self an independent title of esteem as a writer 
and editor of works connected with art. As a 
deliberate result of many years’ careful study 
of the literature and products of art, the present 
essays will compare favourably with the ill- 
considered judgments and rash raptures which 
too often form the body of modern art-criticism, 
Lady Eastlake is always well-informed and tem- 
perate; and, despite some peculiarities in the 
construction of sentences and the use of words, 
she writes with ease and sometimes with 
elegance. At the same time it must be al- 
lowed that the conditions under which these 
essays were written are not generally favour- 
able to republication. An essay on a great 
subject, especially when that subject is some- 
what threadbare, demands originality of treat 

ment, if not new material, to sustain a 
more than ephemeral interest; and the new 
facts and theories of Morelli and Thausing, the 
disputes on the ‘‘ Venice Sketch-Book,” and 
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the mass of material in Dr. Richter’s great 
work on Leonardo demand a more serious 
treatment than can be accorded to them in 
the course of a review for the Edinburgh or 
Quarterly. Though Lady Eastlake touches 
necessarily on these important points, and 
touches always neatly and judiciously, her 
essays extend beyond and around them, giving 
some account of the history of each of the five 
great artists—Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, 
Leonardo, and Diirer—some thoughts on art 
in general, and on their art in particular. Dis- 
cussions on Italian history, mingled with 
criticisms of other writers, and many other 
subjects, while testifying to the knowledge 
and ability of the author, and rendering 
her articles readable, do not add to their 
value as serious contributions to the literature 
of the fine arts. Judged, however, by their 
first intention, as contributions to current 
literature using the appearance of fresh works 
of importance as opportunities for pleasant 
dissertations on great artists and the statement 
of fresh discoveries in art scholarship, these 
essays are enjoyable and admirable, and would 
have afforded the writer capital foundations 
for either exhaustive biographies or compre- 
hensive criticisms, if she had been minded so to 
expand them. 


Wm. Leighton Leitch, Landscape-Painter: a 
Memoir. By A. MacGeorge. (Blackie.) Wedo 
not think that Mr. MacGeorge is mistaken in 
calling the late Mr. W. L. Leitch the last of our 
classical landscape-painters, and we have even 
less hesitation in accepting his opinion that this 
artist was the last of the great English teachers 
of the art of landscape-painting. In our 
notice of Leitch after his death we stated our 
view of his art so recently that it is scarcely 
necessary to return to this part of the subject 
presented by Mr. MacGeorge’s simple and 
appreciative memoir. This book must be looked 
upon rather as a right and proper tribute to the 
memory of a thorough and gifted artist than as 
the record of an interesting life. By following 
his native inclination with assiduity Leitch raised 
himself from an obscure position to the top of his 
profession—from weaving to house-painting, 
from house-painting to scene-painting, and so 
on till he became the drawing-master of the 
Queen and a distinguished member of the In- 
stitute of Painters in Water-Colours ; but he had, 
like many artists, an otherwise uneventful his- 
tory. Perhaps the most interesting as well as 
the most valuable part of Mr. MacGeorge’s 
book contains the account which is given of 
Leitch’s practice in teaching, and the recollec- 
tions of his conversations on painting, as recorded 
by Mr. Orrock and others, while the glimpses it 
gives of the amiable character of the Queen will 
be welcomed by all. Biography, anecdotes, and 
all, the book is a very short one, the author 
having wisely made no attempt to swell its bulk 
beyond its natural limits, The wood-engravings 
are worthy of Leitch’s art to an extent rare 
with such illustrations. They were drawn on 
the wood by the artist many years ago, and 
admirably cut by W. Measom, 8. Williams, and 
W. J. Linton. It would be difficult to find 
their parallels in modern work. They are classic 
in the truest, and best, sense. 


Ir is now rather more than six years since a 
review of the first volume of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of British Mezzotinto Portraits by 
Mr. John Chaloner Smith appeared in the 
ACADEMY. The final volume, the second 
division of part iv., was published by Messrs. 
Sotheran at the close of 1883. This division 
contains the Introduction to the entire work ; 
an interesting essay on the art of engraving in 
mezzotinto ; an Appendix of descriptions of the 
earliest specimens of such engraving; nearly 
one hundred rather widely printed pages of 
additions and corrections ; ee copious Indexes 


to painters and personages. A portfolio con- 
taining 125 autotype illustrations, some of 
which, perhaps, are rather indifferently exe- 
cuted, has more recently been issued; and the 
work, which extends to about 1,800 pages, may 
now be considered complete. We may con- 
gratulate Mr. Smith on this termination of his 
labours. Whatever errors and omissions his 
Catalogue may contain, and perhaps no one is 
more conscious than the author himself of its 
imperfections, these handsome volumes must 
always hold their place as the standard index 
to British mezzotinto. The second edition of 
Dr. Hamilton’s Catalogue, which we recently 
noticed, does not deal exclusively with mezzo- 
tintos, and records only those—a large number 
certainly-—which are after the paintings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; while, excepting the Cata- 
logue of Granger, now almost impossible to 
obtain, and the quarto work of Bromley, pub- 
lished in 1793, long since out of print, there is 
no index to the work of British mezzotintos 
excepting this Catalogue of Mr. Smith. The 
information which it affords bas been gleaned 
from the correspondence ‘and anecdotes of 
Walpole, from the dictionaries of Alibone, 
Bryan, and Redgrave, from Chelsum, Huber, and 
Laborde, and from a long list of other writers 
and critics of varying fame who have treated 
of mezzotinto as one form of the engraver’s 
art. It can have been no slight task to 
catalogue correctly even the prints after Sir 
Joshua. It was a much more serious one to 
undertake the record of every mezzotinto which 
has appeared in this country since the first 
introduction of the art 200 years ago, and dis- 
cover not only the few particulars that have 
been preserved of the life of the several 
artists, but of the sometimes obscure indi- 
viduals whom they have endeavoured to im- 
mortalise. The Catalogue of Bromley was pre- 
sumably imperfect; and, though the additions 
enumerated have proved by no means so many 
as might have been expected, a very rigid 
collation was necessary if Mr. Smith’s work 
was to be of any practical and lasting value. 
The most frequent errors we have discovered 
are in the omission of one or other of the 
“‘states;” and not unfrequently it is the first 
proof impression, before all letters, which has 
been overlooked. A comparison with Dr. 
Hamilton’s Catalogue shows that with regard to 
the prints after Sir Joshua alone corrections are 
yet required which are not noted in the con- 
cluding division. Possibly, in some supple- 
mentary volume, these, as well as other similar 
omissions, will be rectified, though for some 
time to come this task, for obvious reasons, 
will hardly be attempted. Meanwhile, the 
volumes should find their fitting place not only 
on the shelves of the collector, but in every 
public library. 








SCHOOLS OF ART AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


DvRING the present week the more distinguished 
works of the schools of art sent up for the 
national competition have been on view at 
South Kensington—those, that is to say, in 
respect of which medals or Queen’s prizes of 
books have been awarded. They have num- 
bered nearly five hundred; and no less than 
fourteen hundred third-grade prizes were 
given for works in advanced stages which 
were passed forward for the national competi- 
tion. It may be interesting to add that the 


of art for examination was rather over a quar- 


ter of a million. 
a gold medal for a modelled design for a vase, 


the merit of conspicuous grace and flow. 





total number of drawings sent up from schools 
Albert John is the winner of 


in which some of the ornament is stiff and 
without character, but in which the frieze has 


student is from the now famous school of 
Hanley, in the Potteries, which does s>» much 
under its present enterprising head. Sidney 
Mawson is the winner of the gold medal for a 
most excellent and harmonious design for calico- 
printing. He comes, as he rightly should come, 
from the Manchester School. The medal for a 
group in oil colours is awarded to Ernest Cooke, 
from the excellent school at Nottingham. His 
subject is a tankard with luxurious accessories, 
Domenico Tonelli, a South Kensington student, 
shows two models of the figure, and gets the 
gold medal for models from the nude from life, 
The work is spirited and precise—the faults 
are those of the model himself, and not those of 
the artist ; but a portion of the interest of the 
work must in fairness be assigned to the 
master on whom devolves the task of posing 
the model. Tkis, in the present and some 
other instances, has been done with great skill. 
Half-an-hour may be spent both pleasantly 
and profitably in examining these competition 
works now at South Kensington. Some of the 
drawings will be found to be too much stippled. 
It has been truly remarked that elaborate 
stippling may be made to express some know- 
ledge of anatomy, but never any individuality 
of touch. Now, Margaret Heath’s chalk draw- 
ing of a figure from the nude (No. 416)—a slim 
figure seen from behind, and with face turned 
towards the spectator—strikes us as particularly 
agreeable. John Fisher, who got the gold 
medal last year for modelling ornament, is 
remarked in the present exhibition only by 
his very chaste designs for fruit stands and 
dishes. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
EXCAVATIONS AT SAN (TANIS).* 


TWENTY-ONE weeks of work at San have 
brought this society’s second season to a close. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie has returned, and will 
shortly have arranged the more portable objects 
discovered in the course of the excavations. The 
remainder must wait till the High Nile and 
other circumstances are more favourable for 
their removal. The explorer’s first campaign 
for the Fund being thus concluded, a brief 
summary of what has actually been done and 
begun will probably be welcome to readers of 
the ACADEMY. 

Mr. Petrie reached Sin on February 5, having 
first made a comprehensive archaeological tour 
in Middle Egypt and the Delta, in the course 
of which he visited, roughly surveyed, and 
reported upon a great number of ancient sites, 
including Heliopolis, Tel-el- Yahoodeh, Athribis, 
Bubastis, the mounds of the Wady Tiimilat, 
and many less-known spots. Of most of these 
sites he made sketch-plans and took measure- 
ments; and where he met with fragments of 
inscriptions he copied them. Arrived at San, 
he found the surrounding country still flooded 
in parts, and the desert to the southward half 
mud and half water. The temple area, how- 
ever, being already dug down to the sand by 
Mariette, was self-drained and comparatively 
dry. Mr. Petrie at once proceeded to engage 
labourers and to build himself a house. Before 
the end of the first week he had fifty-two 
natives at work, and by the end of the secon 
week seventy—men, boys, and girls all counted. 
Soon these numbers were increased to 160, 
and even to 180. From first to last Mr. Petre 
was his own book-keeper, paymaster, and 
principal overseer—entering every labourers 
name and hour of arrival in a day-book each 
morning, and paying either daily or weekly at 
the worker’s option. No payments ever being 
made in any case — subordinates, oF 
through the village sheykhs, the levying of 





* See the Acapemy, March 1, 15, April 5, May3, 
This 31, June 14, 21, and July 12. 
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black-mail was thus abolished. Four native 
reises, or Sub-overseers (to whom the use of the 
stick was strictly forbidden), superintended the 


work, which was divided into districts, Mr. 
Petrie himself continually directing and work- 
ing with the parties. The wages-rate was from 
about sixpence apes per diem for men and 
fivepence for girls and boys. Protected from 
exaction and petty tyranny, the peasants were 
eager for the work, and many came from 
distant villages to seek employment. By the 
exercise of strict justice, and the establishment 
of a system of moderate rewards for the dis- 
covery of minor objects, Mr. Petrie so won the 
confidence of his workers that every trifle, such 
as images, scarabs, beads, coins, and the like, 
was brought to him direct—this being probably 
the first occasion upon which excavations on an 
Egyptian site have not been accompanied by an 
extensive amount of small pillage on the part 
of the Arabs. 

Mr. Petrie began by making a careful plan 
to scale of the ruins of the Great Temple as 
he found it; marking the position of every 
fallen obelisk, sphinx, and colossal statue; 
indicating the direction of the temenos walls 
so far as traced; and noting the place and 
depth of the pits previously opened by 
Mariette. He next commenced trenching the 
ground inside the temple area, sinking shafts 
at various likely points, and cutting through 
the plain of accumulated mud. At the end of 
March he made a second plan on the same 
scale as the first (i.e., one inch to a hundred 
feet), showing the progress of the work in and 
about the Great Temple, and laying down the 
direction and dimensions of no less than thirty- 
five trenches, ranging from seven to twenty- 
four feet in depth and from fifty to four 
hundred feet in length. Besides these huge 
furrows, he had already sunk twelve great 
shafts and begun excavations on the presumed 
site of a Ptolemaic structure (as yet un- 
excavated) about one mile to the southward of 
the Great Temple. The results of these opera- 
tions, as recorded from time to time in the 
ACADEMY, are historically and topographically 
of high importance. The great wall of Piseb- 
khanu was found to extend round all sides 
of the Great Temple; an ancient limestone 
pavement, a second wall of enclosure of remote 
antiquity, and halves of two obelisks of 
Rameses II. were discovered. Also, portions 
of an erect red-granite statue of this last 
Pharaoh, recognised as the most gigantic colos- 
sus* known to have been executed by the hand 
of man, were extracted from among the 
building blocks of a pylon erected by Sheshonk 
Ill. To the southward, the enclosure-wall, 
ge and a large inscribed block of the 
ost Ptolemaic temple were identified, innu- 
merable fragments of statues and portions of 
bas-relief sculptures and inscriptions being also 
found in the débris. 

As the work proceded, a considerable number 
of private dwellings, some situated on the line 
of mounds, others built against and upon the 
great wall of Pisebkhanu, were discovered and 
excavated. Among these may be especially 
noted three, which, for convenience, may be 
called (1) ‘‘ The House of Statuettes,” (2) ‘‘ The 
House of the Glass Zodiac,” and (3) ‘‘The 
House of the Papyri.” In the first were 
found a densiiacille mundver of green por- 
celain figures of gods and sacred animals, 
besides many burnt papyri; in the second, the 
remarkable sheet of painted and gilded glass, 
the marble term, aol other objects enumer- 
ated in our report in a recent number 
of the AcapEMy (July 12); in the last, 
‘rich store of domestic utensils and vases in 
granite, basalt, alabaster, and bronze; much 
fine pottery, curiously ornamented, including 


* See “A Colossus of Colossi,” Acapemy, May 
31, 1884, 








two specimens of beautiful blue-glaze ware ; a 
slab of bas-relief sculpture in the Assyrian 
style; a valuable portrait-statue twenty-one 
inches in height ; a quantity of coins and bronze 
fittings ; and six baskets full of carbonised and 
burnt papyri. A similar basketful of papyri, 
in, however, a yet worse condition, was found 
in the ‘‘ House of the Glass Zodiac.” In this 
mass of documents there is probably not one 
sound enough to be unrolled in the ordinary 
way. Some fell to ashes when touched ; 
others are rotted as well as charred; others, 
again, are worm-eaten, and have nested many 
generations of mice. Still, Mr. Petrie hopes 
that some two hundred legible fragments may 
be saved, one hundred of which will average 
about thirty words each. The documents are 
of the most miscellaneous description, and in a 
variety of handwritings, both Egyptian and 
Greek. Mr. Petrie has detected one hieratic 
papyrus with vignettes, and some portions of a 
demotic book in columns. He also reports 
forty or fifty rolls and fragments in uncial 
Greek characters, and in the contemporary 
cursive script of the first to the third centuries 
of our era; besides letters, memoranda, and 
written scraps of all sorts and sizes. 

Among documents in stone Mr. Petrie has 
found the unpublished half of a well-known 
tablet of Tirhakah, the other part of which has 
been published by De Rougé. He hus also found 
an interesting fragment of an inscribed obelisk of 
the XIIIth Dynasty; and a curious cruciform 
Graeco-Egyptian chapel, with its contents 
intact, including one large inscribed stela of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, five smaller stelae (two 
being Apis tablets), a royal statuette, and two 
sphinxes. A third similar sphinx was after- 
wards discovered in another part of the same 
mound, together with another stela of Ptolemy 
and Arsinoe offering lands to the Triad of Sin. 

Going beyond the limits of the actual city 
of Tanis, Mr. Petrie has discovered three 
separate extra-mural cemeteries, the earliest 
dating apparently from the Saitic period, and 
the others belonging to Ptolemaic and Roman 
times. These burial-grounds have been ex- 
amined in many parts, more than one hundred 
and fifty pits having been opened in one of 
the three. Many mummies of late date were 
exhumed, some in basket-coffins, and some 
in mummy-cases much damaged, but richly 
inlaid with glass mosaics, like the famous 
mummy-cases of the Fayoom. Most important 
of all is the discovery of a royal tomb, long 
since rifled, of which there now remains only 
the limestone pavement of the sepulchral chapel 
and a much mutilated granite sarcophagus 
without inscription. This sarcophagus is of 
extraordinary size—namely, 14} feet in length, 
by 7 feet 94 inches in width, and 8 feet in 
height, which dimensions actually exceed 
those of the Apis sarcophagi in the Serapeum 
of Sakkarah. Within a few hundred feet of 
the same spot Mr. Petrie found a fine fragment 
of a black granite sphinx of XIIth or XIIIth 
Dynasty work, on which some Ramesside king 
—apparently Rameses III.—had inscribed his 
cartouche, now more than half broken away. 
One of these three cemeteries contained a space 
especially assigned as a burial-ground for sacred 
ichneumons, hundreds of which were found in 
large and small’ pots a few feet below the sur- 
face. 

In specimens of domestic potiery, the mounds 
of Tanis have thus far been surprisingly prolific. 
These date from pre-Ptolemaic, Ptolemaic, and 
Roman times, and are evidently of home 
manufacture. They comprise pots, drinking 
vessels, vases, plates, dishes, and large pans, 
and are of all sizes from tiny cups a quarter of 
an inch in height to large amphorae standin 
three feet from the ground. Of these, little 
and big, Mr. Petrie has already some thousands, 
all perfect. Small objects, such as amulets, 








scarabs, nails, weights, keys, moulds, tesserae, 
and the like, have come in at the rate of two 
or three dozen per diem. Some fine art terra- 
cottas have also been found of the best Greek 
school, and some of Phoenician type; nor have 
specimens of pure Greek pottery been wanting. 
In sculpture, besides the portrait-statue and 
royal statuette above mentioned, a well-designed 
female head in white marble (second century), 
a small torso of a white marble Venus of the 
best Roman work, and parts of a life-size male 
statue in hard white limestone, also of Roman 
work, as well as many less important fragments, 
have been discovered. 

So much for what Mr. Petrie has found at 
Tanis; but what Mr. Petrie has found by no 
means exhausts the catalogue of what Mr. 
Petrie has done. He has turned, cleaned, 
examined, and for the most part dated every 
fallen block of the great pylon built by 
Sheshonk III. with blocks taken from the 
ruins of earlier buildings. He has made a 
complete scientific survey of the Great Temple, 
and drawn a third and final plan of it on a 
large scale, besides having copied every in- 
scription and photographed, measured, and 
catalogued every object of interest among the 
ruins, Also, he has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the country for several miles 
round Sin, having visited many interesting 
localities and mapped out various fields for 
future exploration. Of photographs, often taken 
under conditions of much difficulty, and in a 
temperature ranging from 90° to 100° F., he 
has made about one hundred and twenty ; and 
the weekly reports which he has forwarded with 
unfailing regularity have been in the highest 
degree lucid, accurate, interesting, and ex-~ 
haustive. AMELIA B. EpWARrDs, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW ENGRAVING OF LEONARDO’S ‘‘ LAST 
SUPPER,” 
Paris : le 21 Juillet 1884, 

Permettez moi de rectifier une de vos in- 
formations dans le numéro de Juillet 19 de 
P ACADEMY. 

Une société de gravure qui fonctionne avec 
honneur 4 Vienne depuis quelques années a eu 
l’excellente idée de proposer 4 M. Ferdinand 
Gaillard de graver la ‘‘Céne,”’ ou ce qu'il en 
subsiste dans la couvent de Ste-Marie-des- 
Grices 4 Milan. La somme proposée était 
considérable. Mais M. Gaillard, renoncant 
encore i des conditions supplémentaires avant- 
ageuses pour ses intéréts personnels, crut devoir 
en faire part au gouvernement de son pays. 
M. de Ronchaud, directeur des Musées du 
Louvre, qui lui avait déji commandé le “ Saint- 
Georges’”’—et non, comme on vous I’a dit, la 
‘* Joconde’’—obtint du Ministére des Beaux- 
Arts que la commande de la ‘‘Céne”’ serait 
jointe 4 celle-ci. La somme allouée est de 
70,000 francs, payables par annuités de 7,000 
francs. M. Gaillard, dont le caractére est 
aussi disintéressé que le talent est élevé, 
réservera encore i l’état ses études prépara- 
toires. Il a déja pris des dessins ou des calques 
de tout ce qu’il a pu se procurer en fac-similes, 
gravures, ou photographies. II] n’est pas 
décidé sur les proportions qu’il donnera 4 sa 
planche. Il présume qu’elle sera une peu plus 
grande que celle de Raphaél Morghen, dont 
les incorreciions sont manifestes pour quiconque 
a vu l’original ou la compare avec les photo- 
graphies qui en ont été prises. 

M. Gaillard se rendra trés prochainement en 
Angleterre pour copier avec le soin et l’in- 


& | tuition qui le distinguent ce que les Musées ou 


les particuliers possédent d’études faites par 
Léonard en vue de sa ‘grande ceuvre. II ira 
l’an prochain en Allemagne, et il ne se rendra 
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en Italie que lorsque ses idées sur les détails de 
tétes, de membres, de draperies seront achevées, 
et qu’il n’aura plus qu’’ se décider sur l’en- 
semble. Il établira son dessin d’ensemble en 
face méme de la fresque cherchant ’ y retrouver 
ce que le temps a altéré et ce que les restaura- 
tions ont défiguré. C’est, en réalité, une sorte 
de travail de restitution qu’entreprend cet 
artiste éminent. Il ne veut pas y apporter la 
fitvre de la hite, et la qualité spéciale de son 
génie est la réflexion. 

Sa planche d’aprés le ‘‘ Saint-Georges” du 
Louvre a déji eu plusieurs états. Elle sera 
terminée prochainement. M. Gaillard ne veut 
pas que la couleur, trés intense dans cette 
ceuvre si originale, prenne sur son cuivre une 
valeur qui excéderait les intentions de Raphaél. 
La moyenne ne se peut obtenir que par la 
comparaison des travaux de burin 4 ajouter ou 
i enlever. 

M. Gaillard a fait don récemment au Musée 
du Luxembourg de plusieurs études 4 la mine 
de plomb qu’il avait faites d’aprés M. Ph. de 
Ségur avant de commencer son portrait ’ 
Vhuile. Pu. Burry. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE project for establishing at Edinburgh 
a Scotch National Portrait Gallery has advanced 
one stage farther. Last year a donation cf 
£10,000 from an anonymous benefactor was 
met by a grant from the Treasury of equal 
amount. The difficulty of accommodation 
which then arose has now been removed by 
a further offer of £20,000 from the same gentle- 
man, to be spent on the erection of a building 
to house the National Gallery and also the 
museum of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
Government has just issued a supplementary 
estimate of £5,000 for the purchase of a site. 


In order to meet a want which has been 
widely felt since amateur photography has been 
so extensively practised, Mr. T. C. Hepworth 
has written a manual on the subject, entitled 
Photography for Amateurs, which will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Tue extensive and valuable collection of 
ancient coins formed by the late James Whittall, 
of Smyrna, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby during 
nine days ending last Saturday, July 19. The 
number of lots was 1,668, and the total amount 
realised was £3,951 6s. Many of the coins are 


extremely rare, and some are believed to be 
unpublished, 


OvR Paris correspondent writes :— 


** Le 16 Juillet est mort, i la suite d’une maladie 
des centres nerveux, Alphonse Hirsch, éléve de 
Meissonier, qui s’était fait remarquer aux Salons 
par des portraits consciencieux. Il] a été un des 
premiers amateurs i Paris qui se soient préoccupés 
des arts et des industries du Japon ancien. Hirsch 
laisse une collection importante et surtout des 
mieux choisies de laques, de céramiques, de bois 
sculptés, d’étoffes brodées, de métaux incrustés, 
d’aquarelles, et de livres imprimés en couleur.’’ 


THE STAGE. 
‘TWELFTH NIGHT’? AT THE LYCEUM. 


Tue most appropriate and best-deserved praise 
which can be bestowed on Mr. Irving’s pre- 
paration of ‘“‘ Twelfth Night” is to say that 
it has done much to restore the long waning 
stage popularity of this delightful play. 
“Twelfth Night” is seldom presented. Only 
twice, we think, within the memory of the 
younger, as distinguished from the youngest, 
generation of playgoers has it been performed 
in London in a way to compel attention. 
Seventeen years ago it’ was played for a few 
weeks in order that Miss Kate Terry might 





be seen as Viola; and, later, it was played at 
the Haymarket during the popularity of 
Miss Neilson. There have thus within our 
own time been two good Violas, but the 
memory of the performances we have men- 
tioned hangs on the Violas alone. Now it 
will certainly be the distinction of the present 
performance at the Lyceum that it is excel- 
lent in many particulars. The cast is not 
perfect, but it is really strong—that is, it is an 
effective cast, and one that is more efficient 
on the stage than it appears in the play-bills. 
Indeed, we find little fault with it I1f Miss 
Rose Leclerq is no longer in that first youth 
which Olivia is generally supposed to demand 
in her exponent, we admit that it is open to 
serious question whether Olivia was such a 
girl after all. And Miss Leclerq has a cer- 
tain gentle dignity which befits the part well. 
If Mr. David Fisher is not precisely ‘‘ Shak- 
sperian ’—whatever it may mean to be 
‘* Shaksperian ” — his vulgarity as Toby 
Belch is at least beyond gainsay; his 
commonness in the character we hold to be 
excessive—his tipsiness to be eminently 
natural. And if Mr. Terriss, as the Duke 
Orsino, presents the aspect of a very ordinary 
good-looking young man, we do not know 
that this is a mistake in art or a misfortune 
in nature, since, before now, the love of a 
young woman as exceptional as Viola has 
been bestowed with abundance upon the very 
ordinary good-looking young man. Nay, he 
has often been favoured when his betters 
have been neglected; Mr. Terriss, therefore, 
is a sufficient Orsino. 

The minor members of the company are 
intelligent, and have been, as is usual at the 
Lyceum, excellently drilled ; but that which 
is really well done—done with something like 
perfection—is the performance of four char- 
acters: Malvolio, by Mr. Irving; Viola, by 
Miss Ellen Terry; Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
by Mr. Francis Wyatt; Maria, by Miss 
Louisa Payne. And first of the Malvolio, 
for of the Aguecheek it is enough to say that 
he is entertainingly feeble, and of the Maria 
that she is refreshingly vivacious. The com- 
monest stage fault in the expression of Shak- 
sperian humour is to permit that expression 
to fall into excess. It is easy to make Mal- 
volio in a rough way effective, if he is per- 
mitted the taking extravagance of burlesque ; 
but it is the merit of Mr. Irving’s Malvolio 
that he is conceived with moderation and 
reasonableness ; the judgment that dictates 
the general plan is as sound as is the 
art which finishes every particular detail. 
Malvolio’s protestation—his protestation in 
his extremity—‘‘As I am a gentleman” 
—is remembered by the actor from be. 
ginning to end. Dressed like a Moroni, but 
with a head like a Vandyke, or better, like 
a Velasquez, the new Malvolio has the gravity 
of courtly life and courtly responsibility. We 
may be sure he was not always foolish, though 
prosperity, which includes the indulgence of 
his mistress, has long made him vain. The 
humour of the part is preserved, while it is 
not exaggerated. We laugh at him. The 
humanity of the part is retained, and even a 
little emphasised ; for when he is in sorry 
case, in the dark room, and fettered, and ac- 
counted mad, we feel with him. And this 
conception of a character not removed from 
sympathy, though provoking to laughter, is 





carried out with completeness. The garden 
scene is, of course, the scene of richest 
comedy, and for variety of expression nothing 
can surpass that part of it in which Malvolio 
reads the letter, and falls a prey to the plot. 
And all this is extremely subtle; and Mr. 
Irving, by a hundred facial movements, and 
by many inflections of the voice, makes plain 
that Malvolio is so much in love with himself 
that it can hardly be a matter for serious 
surprise with him when he discovers that his 
affection for himself is shared even by the 
fairest and the most exalted. He is, in truth, 
more gratified than astonished. He accepts 
the situation with alacrity, and, being as 
astute as he is ready, forthwith prepares to 
‘‘wash himself of gross acquaintance ;” 
in other words, to cut his old friends. 
But we do not go into detail, for in 
Mr. Irving’s portrait the fine little strokes 
are laid with the precision of a Meis- 
sonier, and to praise one must be to praise all. 
Malvolio is alike excellent when, with labour- 
ing importance, he is reproaching the riotous 
crew of the servants’ hall, and when he is 
enchanted with his own smile, and no doubt 
considers his mistress a woman of unusual 
judgment to have been enchanted with it too, 
and when, dejected and undone, yet still full 
of resource for the first occasion that presents 
itself, he sits in the dark room mocked at by 
those who are without. The Malvolio is but 
a cabinet picture, but, as that, it is faultless. 
It is in a sense as satisfactory to see Henry 
Irving in Malvolio as to see Ellen Terry in 
Viola, but there is this difference—that it is, 
after all, but a small part of Mr. Irving's 
range and capacity that Malvolio can make 
evident, while the Viola of Miss Terry em- 
braces nearly all of the best effects that are at 
the command of the actress. It has gentle 
humour, tenderness not too profound, and an 
unlimited grace. An atmosphere of romance 
—the atmosphere of some remote world of 
the imagination, in which men have things as 
they will—surrounds the stage personality of 
Miss Terry. It is apt to forbid her contact 
with things as they are and with the reality 
we know. It shields her—so to put it—from 
the roughest experiences of passion and mis- 
fortune, and the characters she assumes must 
for ever take our world lightly because, when 
she assumes them, they are hardly of our 
world at all. They can share but her own 
intangible and indefinable charm. Now, of 
the Shaksperian heroines, some accord with 
this personality completely, and some accord 
with it by no means. It affords room for the 
display of a consummate grace, and it forbids 
fire. It is as consistent with Viola as it is 
impossible for Juliet. Viola is exquisitely 
fanciful and abstract—Juliet is concrete, pas- 
sionate, direct. And on the English stage 
to-day we have got our Viola and not our 
Juliet. Freprerick WEDMORE. 


MUSIC. 

Miss ALMA MurRAy’s reading in aid of the 
United Richard Wagner Society took place on 
July 21 at the Earl of Dysart’s, 26 Bruton 
Street. She gave a selection from Shakspere 
and Wagner—‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ As You 
Dike It,” ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” and ‘* Gotter- 
diimmerung.” The entertainment was varied 
with pianoforte selections from Wagner’s “ Tris- 
tan,” ‘‘ Ring des Nibelungen,” and “‘ Parsif 
by Prof. Jeffery, 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 











Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 


Messrs, Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garden, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis, Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and 
Joha Kyder ; Mesdames Isabel Bateman, Li, Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, 


and Annie Robe, 
Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


LHAMBRA THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr, WILLIAM HOLLAND, 








On SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, will be produced the famous Burlesque, 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN, 


by F. C. BURNAND, rewritten, with original Music by ALFRED LEE. 
Morniug performance Bank Holiday. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


Lessee, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 








The Haverly Season under the management of WILLIAM FOOTE, 
Every evening, at 8, 
HAVERL\’S AMERICAN-EUROPEAN MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
a grand organisation of eminent minstrel comedians, vocalists, and 
burlesque-operatic artists, collected from Europe, America, and Australia, 


A MPIRE THEATRE. 


On MONDAY NEXT will be produced, for a few weeks only, the popular 
Gaiety Burlesque Drama, in two acts, 
THE FORTY THIEVES, 
by ROBERT REECE, under the direction of Mr. John Hollingshead, —- 
ported by Messrs. E. Koyce, W. Elton, John Dallas, and W. Ward ; 
Mesdames E. Farren, Phyllis Broughton, and Constance Gilchrist. Full 
band and chorus, Conductor, Mr. F. Stanislaus. 
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Every eve.ing, at 9, 
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Messrs. A. Beaumont, W. 8. Penley, C. Ul, Hawtrey, Julian Cross, F. 
Dawson, G. Ogilvy, Mackenzie, and W. J. Hill; Mesdames Vane Feather- 
stone, Maude Millett, Leigh Murray, and Stephens, 

Preceded, at 8, by 

A PHENOMENON IN A SMOCK FROCK. 


GRAND THEATRE, 
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Every evening, Mdme. SOLDENE and COMPANY in Lecocg's famous 
LA FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT, 


Augmented band and chorus. Eden Ballet Troupe. 
Farce at 7.30. 


NOVELTY THEATRE, 
Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 8,15, the new Farcical Comedy, by T, G. WARREN, 
NITA’'S FIRST. 

Followed, at 10, by a Travestie on Messrs. Hugh Conway and Comyns 

Carr's successful Drama ** Called Back,” entitled 
THE SCALDED BACK; OR, COMIN’ SCARS, 

written by W. YARDLEY. 








RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr, EDGAR BRUCE. 
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CALLED BACK, 

Messrs. Kyrlo Bellew, H, Beerbohm-Tree, H. J. Lethcourt, Frank Rodney, 
Yorke Stephens, L. 8. Dewar, It. de Cordova, 8. Caffrey, Hilton, Cameron, 
aud G. W. Anson ; Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, C. Parkes, and Aylward. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by SIX AND EIGHTPENCE, 


Qavoy TH EAT RE. 


Proprietor and Manager, R. D'OYLY CARTE. 





Every evening, at 8.15, 

PRINCESS IDA; OR, CASTLE ADAMANT, 
written by W. S. GILBERT, composed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Produced 
under the personal direction of the author and composer. 
Messrs, G. Grossmith, Barrington, Temple, Ryley, Gray, Logg, D. Lely, 
aud H. Bracy ; Mesdames L, Braham, J. Bond, K, Chard, Grey, Heathcote, 
Carr, and KR. Brandram, Conductor, Mr. Fraug >is Cellier. 


QGTtTRaxnp THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWA BOROUGH, 

Every evening, at *.30, OUR BOYS. 

MR. DAVID JAMES in his original character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 

Supported by Mcssrs. Gerald Moore, Reeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c, ; 


Mesdames Fortescue, Lucy Buckstone, R, Erskine, Cicely Richards, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.3), by SUNSILINE. 


TOOLE’ THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 

















Every evening, rt 8.15, Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY’3 COMPANY of COME. 
DIANS in the Uriginal Four-Act Comedy, entitled 
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Manager, Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS, 
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merits.’’—Scottish Review. 
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A NEW EDITION. 
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1, MR, BROWNING, 
ITALIAN UNIVERSITY LIFE in the MIDDLE AGES. 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE, PRECURSOR of the REFORMATION, 
THE SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION, 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
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1, THE ENGLISH REFORMATION and the STUDY of GREEK, 
2. ON the STUDY of MIND in ANIMALS. 

3. JAMES SKINNER : a Memoir. 

4, THE THREE ANGLICAN BISHOPS in JERUSALEM. 
5. HUMAN PROGRESS under CHRISTIANITY, 

6. THE CHURCH in OLD LONDON, 

7. A NEW ATTACK on the ATHANASIAN CREED, 

8, THE ORIGINS of RELIGION and LANGUAGE, 

9. PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT in AMERICA (No, 2). 
10, THEOLOGY as a SCIENCE, 
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MEAL-TIME. Etching by W. STRANG. 

THE STORY of an IMAGINATIVE PAINTER. By A. i PALMER, With 
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sT. —— in CLASSE. By JuLia Guscuem. With Illustra. 
tions. 

PANGBOURNE and MAPLEDURAAM. By Saeune CuurcH. With Two 
Etchings and Four Vignettes by A. Daw: 

JEAN GOUJON, By 8, Upyy. With Saastvediens, 
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Illustrated by W. Ralston. 
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A NEW NOVEL, 
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GILENUS: a Poem. By Thomas Woolner, 
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BY REV. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., AND 
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[HE COMMON TRADITION of the 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised 
Version. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D., for- 
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Greenwich. With Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 
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BRYANS, Assistant Master in By: ‘wich College, 
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ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE”’ for Avoust. 

Fully Illustrated. Price Sixpence; by post, Eightpence. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
“HAWN.” ved by B. Istvan, from the Pic- 
* D ture by E. "GREGORY, ALR.A. (Frontispiece.) 


ERY and CUTLERS at SHEFFIELD. By 
: CHT PALMER. W ith Illustrations by A. Morrow. 


8, JAMES WARD. > F.T. Piccorr. With Iilus- 
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trations. 
ILDER. By the Avurnors of 
+2. ae Gonanerss. » With Illustratious by 
G. H. Thomson. 
5. A BALLAD ot SARK. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBUBNE. 


6. DoevGHTO WN SCRIP. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
7. BAB. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


8. TSA ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. XX. 
By C. M. Yonas. (Tv be continued.) 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 








“It brings together information not contained in any single work extant. 
London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & Sows (LIMHPED), 15, Paternoster row. 
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